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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Give your icin waa subscription 


to the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL as a Christmas 
present. 


—— Oo 


All the women who were candidates 
for the Boston school board were defeated, 
and two convicted criminals, actually 
serving their terms in prison at the time, 
were elected to two of the higher city 
offices. 





Out of 114,000 male citizens in Boston 
who were entitled to vote at the munici- 
pal election, only 69,000 took the trouble 
to cast their ballots. 


> oa 





Manhattan politicians are reported as 
dismayed at the invasion of girls inall de- 
partments of city government, The Ten- 
ement House Department recently asked 
for an eligible list of typewriting copy- 
ists. A_ civil 
held, and Brooklyn girls Jed the list. 
Six of them were appointed this week to 
positions conimanding a salary of $750 a 
year. 


—_——- 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S BIRTHDAY 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on Dec, 19 
will reach her 85th birthday. Thousands 
all over the country will remember her 
with grateful hearts on that day, which 
she will pass quietly at her pleasant home 
in Melrose, Mass. 





_—- 


IN REGARD TO CHILD LABOR. 

An Amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion relating to child labor was voted 
upon in Montana at the recent election. 
It was adopted, and by proclamation of 
Governor Toole is now in force. 

On last Monday the enforcement of the 
child labor law of Illinois in all the mines 
of the State was begun. Under the inter- 
pretation of the law made by Factory In- 
spector Edgar T. Davies, and sustained 
by the courts, no boys under sixteen years 
of age will be permitted to work in the 
mines. It is estimated that the enforce- 
ment of the statute will take 2,500 boys 
away from employment under ground. 

Mrs. Florence Kelly, of the National 
Child Labor Committee, pertinently re- 
marks that in his message President 
Roosevelt has recommended the Depart- 
ment of Labor to do on a large scale pre- 
cisely what the Consumers’ League has 
been doing in a modest way for several 
years. In its hand-book on child labor 
which the League publishes from year to 
year, it gives a comparative schedule of 
the laws regulating such labor in the dif- 
ferent States. 

Which goes to illustrate anew the fact 
evident to close students of the evolution 
of human progress that the majority of 
the really great and uplifting achieve- 
ments and movements ascribed to men 
were started on a small scale by women. 

F, M. A. 


service examination was | 





WELCOME TO A RUSSIAN WOMAN. 

Seldom has Faneuil Hall seen so great 
an audience as gathered on the evening of 
Dec. 14 at the meeting called by the soci- 
ety of ‘Friends of Russian Freedom”’ to 
welcome Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya. 
This noble lady—noble by birth, and 
much more so by the deeper nobility of 
the heart—was sent to Siberia, merely for 
trying to teach and elevate the peasants. 
After a quarter of a century spent in 
prison and in exile, she returned eight 
years ago to Russia, and at once resumed 
her work. For seven years she has been 
travelling constantly all over Russia, 
teaching and organizing. Though the 
government has spent almost a million in 
its efforts to arrest her, she is so beloved 
by the peasantry that, as in the case of 
**Prince Charlie” of Scotland, out of the 
thousands who knew her, not one would 
betray her. During the past year she has 
been visiting foreign countries to enlist 
interest and help for the Russian people 
in their struggle for free iustitutions. In 
a few months she will go back to Russia. 

Nearly 3,000 persons thronged Faneuil 
Hail. The aisles and gallery were crowd- 
ed, hundreds standing all through the 
evening. Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
president of the Friends of Russian Free- 
dom, occupied tie chair. In an address 
which combined classic beauty and his- 
toric research, high thought and warm 
feeling, he enumerated the misdeeds of 
the Russian autocracy, and prophesied a 
brighter future. He said: ‘A new day is 


dawning for Russia, as it has dawned for | 


the rest of the civilized world. Even her 
errors and injustices hasten ber deliver- 
ance.”” Of the distinguished guest he 
said: ‘‘It is not for us to teach her what 
true liberty means, it is for her to teach 
us.’’ He closed his tribute to Mrs. Bresh- 
kovskaya with Byron’s lines: 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned, 
To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless 
gloom, 
Their sony conquers with their martyr- 
And Freoden’s fame finds wings on every 
wind! 

Addresses were made by Professor F. C, 
de Sumichrast and Professor Leo Wiener 
of Harvard; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Abra- 
ham Cahan of New York, and Henry B. 
Blackwell, all of whom spoke in English, 
In addition, Mr. Jobn Romaszkiewicz 
made an address in Polish, Mr. Philip 
Davis in Yiddish, and Dr. Shitlovsky of 
Berne in German. All the speakers were 
well received, but Mrs. Howe was greeted 
with special cordiality, the great audi- 
ence rising and waving their handker- 
chiefs, amid long continued applause. 

The chief interest of the evening, of 
course, centered about Mrs. Breshkov- 
skaya’s speech, She can speak English, 
but not fluently enough to make a set ad- 
dress in that language; so she generally 
speaks in French. This evening, how- 
ever, as there were many Russians pres- 
ent, she spoke Russian, and Dr. Cahan 
acted as interpreter for the American 
part of the audience. There were many 
distinguished persons on the platform. 

When the “Grand Old Lady,” as her 
countrymen call her, got up to speak, the 
great audience rose en masse. Handker- 
chiefs waved, hats were flung up into the 
air, words of affection in five languages 
were rained upon her from all parts of 
the hall, and the applause was deafening. 
Mrs. Breshkovskaya had written out in 
advance what she meant to say, though 
she deviated somewhat from it in the ex 
citement of the moment. It was as fol- 
lows: 


MRS. BRESHKOVSKAYA’S SPEECH. 


‘‘We are a long way from Russia, and it 
may seem strange to you to hear any one 
speak with warmth of a country and of 
questions that are so far away, beyond the 
mountains and the sea. You who are sit- 
ting quietly in a beautiful, well-lighted 
hall in Boston, what have you to do with 
the gloomy prisons in Russia, and with 
the deadly struggle which has been going 
on for so many years between the van- 
guard of the Russian people and the auto- 
cratic Russian government? It is they 
over yonder who are waging the conflict, 
it is they who are suffering and dying tu 
give posterity a better future. It is there 
that the martyrs are groaning, that the 
tears of their families are falling, and that 
the champions of freedom are being 
wounded and mutilated. 

**You will be asked what their fate is to 
you? Friends, that is not true. Many 
years ago, as I sat in prison surrounded 








MRS. 


by a gloomy silence, the wicket io my cel! 
door opened, and my eyes fell on an en- 
velope which brought me a greeting from 
afar, a good wish from a group of sympa- 
thizers in Switzerland. ‘Theo | was hap- 
py. My strength was revived by the cou 
sciousness that outside the prison walls 
there were friendly hearts that understood 
and sympathized, and longed to help me. 
The prison walls opened before me, and 
my mind soared fearlessly to meet new 
dangers and sufferings. Friends. all Rus- 
sia is an immense prison to every Russian 
of progressive ideas. It is worth every 








thing to the men avd women who are 
working for freedom in Russia to know 
that free and civilized nations sympathize 
with them aud wish them success. 

“The party of progress in Russia is the 
more interested in having friends in all 
other countries, because it sees that the 
time of deliverance for the Russian people 
is coming nearer and nearer. 
of the population are alike discontented 
with autuocracy, all longing 
freed from the yoke of despotism, and 


are 


perhaps the happy day of our country’s | 
| 


deliverance is not far away. 

“But every political party that is in 
earnest, as ours is, secure in 
advance a friendly atmosphere, and to 
win auxiliaries that may help in case of 
need, Everybody knows that the strug- 
gle carried on by the progressive ele- 
ments against Russian autocracy is not 
only difficult, but dangerous, and not only 
dangervus, but also very expensive. The 
autocracy has at its disposal armies of 
gendarmes, of police and of spies; it 
spends millions to hunt down and anni- 
hilate all those in Russia who differ with 
On the other 


wishes to 


its views on any subject. 
side are only groups of people without 
money, and persecuted even to death. 
We have scarcely time to get together 
and organize when we are attacked, ar- 
rested, imprisoned and exiled. In Russia 
the government every year deprives the 
nation of the services of 10,000 men and 
women, the best, most capable and most 
energetic in Russia, by imprisoning some, 
exiling others, and putting still others 
under police surveillance, which makes it 
impossible for them to work for their 
country. 

‘‘Nevertheless, what do we see? We 
see the progressive movement in Russia 
growing day by day, and all classes taking 
a widespread and intelligent part in it. 
The system of despotic monarchy has so 
disgusted all the people, and the miseries 
resulting from it have brought them so 
near the verge of ruin, that no one, except 
a few unpiincipled men immediately 
around the throne, is willing to have the 
present régime continue. And that is 


why all the government’s efforts to crush 


All classes | 


to be | 


LIVERMORE. 


out everything that tends to emancipation 
come to nothing, and cannot check the 
victorious march of progressive ideas, 
which are permeating even the deep mass 
of the Russian peasantry. This is also 
why I appeal to you, friends, to help a 
cause which not only is worthy of every 
aid, but has a brilliant and not remote 
future, 

“It is not weakness or lack of success 
that leads us to come to you; it is the en- 
largement of our work, and its success, 
almost beyond our expectations, that 
obliges us to appeal to the sympathy of 
free peoples, for their help in this hour of 
a decisive struggle, where the victory will 
bring happiness to the whole of our suf- 
fering country. We must take care not 
to leave ourselves without support, at a 
time when a decided gesture, a severe 
word addressed to our government by the 
free government of a free country, might 
turn thescale in the right direction—that 
of the freedom and happiness of our peo- 
ple. You know that every struggle is 
carried on by means of two kinds of 
forces, moral and material; and we ask 


| you for help of both kinds. 





‘*‘But, you may ask, where are the signs 
of this renaissance of the Russian people? 
What assurance have you that these peo- 
ple, mainly millions of peasants, dull, ig- 
norant, and brutalized, can make a ra- 
tional use of their freedom after they get 
it? 

“The Russian government itself has an- 
swered the first question. Py its present 
conduct, at once timid and hypocritical, 
it has proved both its own weakness and 
its fear of the progressive movement, 
which it hopes to turn aside by promises 
and postponements. By allowing the call- 
ing together of the zemstvos, the Russian 
government has frankly confessed that it 
has not strength or wit enough to deal 
with all the circumstances and events 
that in these days make up the life of the 
people. The shocks that absolutism is 
receiving on all sides have made it stagger 
so often that it has lost the habit of stand- 
ing firm on its feet. This very war with 
Japan—this murder, this carnage, this 
suicide of the Rursian people—was it not 
the act of a madman, who, seeing an abyss 
opening under his feet, tries to drag 
everything above down into it? Think of 
all the sorrows, atrocities and losses re- 
sulting from this war—a war that nobody 
needed, and that is hated and despised by 
the people, and then say if a government 
worthy of respect, and convinced of its 
own righteousness and strength, could 
have rushed into it, and thus revealed to 
the world all its corruption, ignorance 
and contempt for its people’s happiness? 


(Continued on Page 404.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNA H. SuHaAw is now lecturing 
in Oklahoma Territory. She will remain 
there some time. 





Mrs. CaBpor received 29,955 votes for 
the Boston School Board, and Mrs. Che- 
ney 19,064. 


ADELINA PATTI gave a concert in St. 
Petersburg, Dec. 11, for the benefit of the 
Russian wounded. She volunteered her 
services out of gratitude for the fact that 
her first great triumph as a singer was 
won in Russia. 


Miss Mary A. Boorn of Springfield, 
Mass., has received the formal announce- 
ment of the award of a medal and diploma 
on her exhibit of photo-micrographs at 
the St. Louis exposition. Foreign ex- 
perts have pronounced the photo-micro- 
graphs of rare excellence. 


Miss MAuprE McFikr, who is on her way 
home from two years’ study in Europe, 
has just been appointed a teacher in the 
New Mexico College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts at Santa Fé. She is a 
daughter of Judge McFie of the Terri- 
torial Supreme Court. 


MiIssEs M. MARGARETTA Honpake, Blairs- 
ville, Merle E. Arnold, Dillsburg, and 
Nellie J. Stevenson, Philadelphia, passed 
the recent examinations of the State 
Pharmaceutical Board for licenses to prac- 
tice pharmacy in Pennsylvania. That 
the examinations were not easy is shown 
by the fact only 79 of the 179 applicants 
for certificates as registered pharmacists 


| were successful, 


of London, au- 
Footlights’? and 


Mrs ALec TWEEDLI 
thor of *‘Behind 
‘*Mexico as I Saw It,’’ visited Mexico re- 
cevtly to collect material for another 
book. She was the guest of President 
Diaz, and assisted at the festivities at his 
inauguration for his seventh term. On 
her way north from Mexico she had an 
interview with President Roosevelt in 
Washington and visited New York. She 
expects to sail for England on Dec, 18. 


the 


Mrs. W. K. RANNER has obtained a ver- 
dict for $5000 against a brewery company 
of Atchison, Kan. Her husband shot and 
killed two men, for which he is serving a 
life term in the penitentiary. The shoot- 
ing was the result of trouble while the 
men were drinking a keg of beer. Mrs. 
Renner alleged that the beer came from 
the brewery, that it led to the tragedy 
which caused the imprisonment of her 
husband, and that she was therefore de- 
support and entitled to 


prived of bis 


damages, 


Miss GWrNDOLYN S. HAMILTON has 
gone to Kingston, Jamaica, appointed by 
Sir Alfred Jones, head of the new British 
Cotton-Growing association, to report on 
the possibilities for cotton-growing in the 
West Indies. This is an important and 
unusual mission to be intrusted to an 
English girl only twenty-four years of 
age. Miss Hamilton was educated in 
Liverpool and Oxford, She is a daughter 
of J. Lawrence Hamilton, M. R. C. S., 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic 
for his work on fishery matters, Since 
her graduation Miss Hamilton has writ- 
ten a good dealon scientific topics. She 
is a prominent member of the new Lyceum 
Club for women. 


Mrs. KATIERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA 
will meet her friends informally to-mor- 
row from 2 to 4 P. M., at Denison House, 
93 Tyler Street, Boston. The head of 
Denison House, Miss Helena Dudley, 
kindly invites any of our readers who 
would like to make Mrs, Breshkovskaya’s 
acquaintance to call upon her at that 
time. She will return to New York, 
Tuesday, and on the evening of Dec. 22 
she will speak at a meeting to be held in 
Cooper Union to organize a New York 
branch of the ‘Friends of Russian Free- 
dom.”’ Rev. M.' J. Savage will preside, 
and there will be addresses by Mrs, 
Breshkovskaya, Mr. Robert Hunter, Mr. 
Robert E, Ely of the League for Political 
Education, and others. Our friends in 
New York should not fail to attend. Mrs, 
Breshkovskaya has impressed all who 
have met her here as one of the most re- 
markable women they have ever seen. 
She has been overwhelmed with more in- 
vitations to speak before women’s clubs 
than she could accept at this time, but 
she will be open to engagements on 
her return to Boston in February. She 
will spend January in Chicago, where 
Jane Addams is now arranging a meeting 
for ber. 
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Vital Issues. 





EpIrep BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
‘ (Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 








THIS “CRAVING FOR NOTORIETY.” 


One of the things essentially hard to 
understand is the difference between the 
world of facts and the mental picture of 
those facts in which we live. Living— 
consciousness—is a mental condition; an 
idiot lives, as far as his physical functions 
go, but he is not actually conscious: of it, 

The world we live in is the world of 
brain pictures; the real world may or may 
not agree with our ideas. Our lives and 
deaths go on remorselessly under the 
action of what is; but our happiness or 
unhappiness, our sepse of vice or virtue, 
depends on what we think, 

We have lived in our physical bodies all 
this time, and died; but we have only 
just begun to learn the laws of those bod- 
ies, the real facts cencerning them, and 
how to treat them properly. The bodies 
went right on living according to their 
own laws, peacefully indifferent to what 
we thought about it. 

So we have lived in cities, sharing their 
advantages and disadvantages, loving or 
hating or indifferent, proud or ashamed, 
helping or hindering, but the cities went 
right on according to their laws, quite re- 
gardless of our point of view. 

Now human nature in general has its 
laws and processes; it works on along 
lines of its own; and we, in our conscious 


minds, are as ignorant of these laws and | 
processes of social life as we have been of | 


physical life or civic life. 


We have in our minds certain accepted | 


views—always very old and inadequate; 
and those ‘‘views’’ stand to us for the 
real landscape. 

Along this line of study is to be found 
the explanation of the phrase at the head 
of this chapter. A certain phenomenon 
of social life forced itself upon our atten- 
tion, and we, having no correct data 
whereby to interpret it, fetched out a lit- 
tle label from our dusty heirlooms of old 
ideas, and labelled it. As the phenome- 
non varied, cropping out in different cir- 
cumstances, we varied the label. We did 
not recognize it as the same because the 
circumstances were different. When we 
saw this universal tendency of buman 
nature in the soldier, we called it ‘‘a thirst 
for glory.’’ When we saw it in the states- 
man, artist, or even the millionaire, we 
called it ‘‘the desireforfame.’’ When we 
saw it in kings and queens and priests we 
called it ‘‘the love of power.’’ When we 
see it in women we call it ‘‘the craving 
for notoriety.” 

What is this common tendency in human 
nature which crops out everywhere, in all 
kinds of people? What is the governing 
impulse behind the pictured desire ahead, 
the pressure which drives people on and 
on and is never satisfied? 

What kind of appetite had Alexander, 
sighing for new worlds to conquer? 

Nordau—having a brain set hard in one 
line of thought—calls it megalomania, a 
disease. We know this disease in common 
life and call it ‘tthe big head.’’ Is there 
nothing in this world-wide and age-long 
phenomenon of human nature except dis- 
ease? May we not rather suspect the 
brain which sees all things in one light, 


land that abnormal, of disease, and look 


for a healthier explanation of the facts? 
Try this one. Human nature is essen- 

tially collective—man is one thing. Men, 

the separate animals, as they become 


drawn into larger and larger social rela- 
tion. This relation develops in us all an 
increasing capacity for social service; we 
are able to be useful to more people, and 
conscious of that ability. The new func- 
tions, the social functions, bring with 
them, like all conscious activities, their 
pleasures and their pains. Given any 
necessary conscious physical process and 
it is a pleasure to fulfill it—a pain to de- 
ny it. It isa pleasure to see—a pain to 
| see too much, or to be blind, It is a 
pleasure to eat—a pain to eat too much, 
or to starve, 
A normal, conscious process is led by 
pleasure—driven by pain. Whatever we 
| have to do, for our own good, is given a 
stout manager called an appetite to con- 
tinually call us on to action. To get some- 
thing to eat is often much trouble, even 
perhaps dangerous, but the longing with- 
in draws us on to exertion; a longing 
which is at first only a pleasant titillation, 
then an irritation, then a passion, then an 
agony; then, if ungratified, death. Social 
| nature has its laws as absolute as those of 
physical nature. Sociology is no abstract 
field of metaphysics—it is a definite sci- 
ence about definite facts. 

It is a baby science yet—the youngest 
of all. We know very little of its laws, 
though for all these years we have lived 
under them, 

When societies understand themselves 
they will beable to maintain social health, 
with its virtue and happiness; but so far 
they merely live and die without under- 
standing. 

One of the first conditions of social life 
is, on the face of it, association. Hence 
human beings draw together. This asso- 
ciation is not mere congregation of parti- 
cles, like a heap of sand; it is a vital rela- 
tion, an organic relation, the heap is 
alive! This calls for communication be- 
tween the parts, that it may act; and un- 
der that social necessity have been devel- 
oped language, literature, all the arts. 

Further than this lies the great govern- 
ing condition of organic life—the inter- 
change of service. An organ is not a sep- 
arate life, it is part of something. Its 
existence as an organ depends on the 
existence of other organs. One organ 
breathes, one sees, one pumps the blood 
about. 

No heart could run about pumping for 
its own purposes; he has to have some- 
| thing to get the blood from, something to 
pump it to; he is an organ, not an entity. 

In the organic relation of human beings, 
called society, we serve one another in our 
special work. The farmer, grazier, carrier, 
and distributor feed us; the teacher 
teaches us, and so on. As society ad- 
vances, its widening growth calls for a 
larger and larger range of service; our 
| corn, our machinery, our books, go round 
the world. 

This large circle of exchange of large 
services is a vital necessity of human life 
to-day. Human life is conscious; these 
world activities are not yet relegated to 
the field of automatic action. We have to 
do these great duties consciously, often 
under great difficulty, and sometimes dan- 
ger. To meet this need, Nature, as usual, 
provides her two great forces, pleasure 
and pain, to lead and drive us, to reward 
and punish us. 











human through ages of development, are’ 





We being social creatures, our largest 
consciousness being collective, our human 
activities being collective, we receive our 
highest pleasure collectively. To be 
known, felt, recognized, with love and 
honor, is bumanity’s sweetest gratifica- 
tion; to be despised and condemned is 
our bitterest, most crushing pain. 

In small civic communities of old time, 
this common consciousness was limited, 
but strong, and found its highest honor 
in a statue in the market-place, its worst 
punishment in ostracism and exile. 

To-day we are bigger—far bigger. Our 
social consciousness has spread; from 
family to tribe, from tribe to city, from 
city to nation, from nation—in these tre- 
mendous days—even to the world. World- 
consciousness is growing now, and grow- 
ing fast. 

We have in human life to day far larger 
need of service, far larger power of ser- 
vice, and—by beautiful necessity—far 
larger appetite for service and for its 
natural reward—recognition. This natural 
appetite of the social being, man, for so- 
cial service and social reward, is the 
underlying fact which we have called by 
all these names, and by worse ones. It is 
a right thing, a noble thing, a useful 
thing, but open to misuse and disease, as 
is the appetite for food. 

The physical appetite—in right condi- 
tions—is a guide, teacher and friend. In 
wrong conditions it may become a vicious 
tyrant, 

The natural desire for social service and 
social recognition should lead only to a 
constant enlargement of human useful- 
ness, power and joy. But in our blind 
ignorance of the nature of the thing we 
live in, in our perverse and arbitrary in- 
sistence on the oldest kind of foolish 
misconceptions, we seldom find a free 
field for normal growth. Therefore this 
great social appetite only too often works 
wrong instead of right. 

Its one widest, truest field, that of plain 
industry, has been cut off completely in 
our minds by our primeval superstitions 
about work (see Veblen’s ‘‘Theory of the 
Leisure Class,’’—a classic), and in conse- 
quence much of the noblest human ambi- 
tion has been forced to fizzle off unduly 
in games and sports, or to do positive 
evil in the deadly foolishness of war. 

In the arts and sciences we allowed it 
freer way, and a most useful thing it has 
proven in the great field of social service. 
No field is great enough, however, except 
the whole field; and it is to our wholesale 
injury that people should think it more 


honorable to paint pictures than to teach | 


school, or to teach school than to make 
dresses, or to make dresses than to cook, 

All social service is social service. The 
only dishonorable thing is personal ser- 
vice—to work for self, or a few extra 
selves, alone, to serve the part instead of 
the whole. 

The line of honorable advancement, of 
rising dignity and worthiness, is the 
larger and larger range of service. 

To learn that such a drug is anesthetic, 
and to use it on one’s self, is not wicked— 
it is perfectly right in its way—but it isa 
little thing to do;,a paltry, pathetically 
little thing. To give that anwsthetic to 
a suffering world is a great thing to do; 
and the more widely its use can be ex- 
tended the greater is that service; and 
the greater should be the reward of 
recognition—love and honor from our great 
Self—Society. 

To make good orange marmalade—and 
eat it—is not wicked; it is ingenious and 








clever, skillful, but of sma!] consequence. 
To make good orange marmalade and 
have one’s family eatit, is bigger by six — 
or ten. But to make good orange marma- 


lade for the whole world—that is social | 


service, and so more honorable, 

The manufacturer—sitting blindly in- 
side of his own mind—that little close 
room, artificially lit, and hung with ante- 
diluvian ‘‘views’’ in place of open win- 
dows,—he may think he is making marma- 
lade for himself, and for his own fam- 
ily. He may even cheat the public by 
charging more than his marmalade is 
worth—taking to himself an extortionate 
share of what we call “profits,’”’ and by so 
doing he loses utterly the real reward, 
the loving honor of millions. 

He might be known and praised every- 
where as a great social servant; be pre- 
fers to take his pay in cash, and we, 
knowing that, do not honor him; but the 
work he does is social service all the 
same. He helps to feed the world; and 
that is a greater, better thing than merely 
to feed ten people. 

The demand of the modern world is for 
large-brained, large-hearted, capable, effi- 
cient social servants, in every line of hu- 
man work, The supply is here—we have 
the people with the power. 

But they are hindered and misled by 
false ideas; and we, watching the push 
and surge of the great impulse in the 
soldier, artist, statesman, say be loves 
fame; but, seeing the same thing in a 
woman, we say she ‘craves notoriety.’ 
We blame and belittle in the woman pre- 
cisely the same impulse we extol in the 
man, because, in the popular mind, we 
consider men only as people—women are 
just women. 

‘“‘What’s fame for a woman!” cries Mrs. 
Browning, passionately, and goes on to 
show how it lies all in the range of a 
mother’s devotion. Now the mother is 
all right, and so isthe father—neither of 
these functionaries has anything ,to do 
with ‘fame.”’ 

Fame is public recognition, it is a social 
condition, rightly desired by a human 
being, amember of society; and women 
are human beings—by nature, 

They are, unfortunately, not human 
beings by practice, being cofitent to be 
female beings mostly; their humanness, 
their social service, generally remaining 
on the scale of primitive exertion called 
‘domestic industry.”’ 

When a woman does feel the rush and 
sweep of the great social impulse; the de- 
sire to live out, wide and full, to rise to 
the upper limits of capacity, to work in 
the great range of world activity; and, 
naturaliy, to feel the large recognition 
that should meet large service, she is 
accused of a@ morbid ‘craving for noto- 
riety.”’ 

Weare so sure that women, differing 
from men in the essentia! distinction of 
sex, must therefore remain a race apart, 
another set of beings; animal if you 
please; but never Human! 

So, misinterpreting, we blame; and the 
woman, cowed and weakened by long de- 
pendence, fights down the splendid im- 
pulse toward world service and world 
power, and tries to satisfy a human heart 
with the functions of a sex and the occu- 
pations of a servant. 

One recourse remains to us; one su- 
preme call which women have always 
recognized and, in the mass, obeyed—the 
voice of Duty. 

So long as we thought our duty lay only 
in the kitchen, dining-room, bed-room and 


parlor, we have stayed there, and suffered 
there. 

We have fed the heart of humanity with 
the small, small praises of a little circle; 
and wrung the sweetness out of love by 
trying to make that blessed little god a 
man-of-all-work. 

We need not any longer be frightened 
with the jumping-jacks of our childhood— 
we are older, wiser, braver, now. We 
should think out for ourselves this great 
open road before us; this call to serve the 
, noble race to which we belong. 

The highest human duty is the fullest 
social service; and there is no perfect 
peace, no perfect joy without it. 





No amonnt of fulfillment of lesser duties 


can excuse us from fulfilling the greater. 

; Weare members of society, and as such 
| owe our life’s service to society—first. 

| What is social service? 

| The largest possible development of an; 
| social process—to make shoes, to paint 
| houses, to teach children, to do any kind 
| of human work, in the best way, for th: 
| most people. There is little service and 
big, but it is the nature of the huma 

| being to long ceaselessly to do bigger and 
| bigger work, and to bask in the apprecia- 
tion of a wider and wider circle of ben« 

ficiaries. 

If | have grown old asa teacher in one 
city; if I have been a civic mother to 
thousands of growing boys; it is a deep 
and natural joy to have a hundred hats 
lifted to me by the men of that city as | 
come and go, the men who were my boys 
It is just as ‘‘natural’’ a feeling as a 
mother’s feeling; and higher. Higher be- 
cause itis more human. Humanity is a 
higher thing than motherhood even. So 
when our hearts swell with the desire to 
lead big, useful lives, and to be known 
and appreciated in the larger work, let us 
recognize it as a healthy social impulse; 
and obey it. 

Let us not be frightened off from a dom- 
inant line of duty by the criticism of old- 
world ignorance. 

To love the world, to serve the world, 
and to long for the world’s love, this is 
natural to a human being; and is not a 
‘craving for notoriety.’’ 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








TREE-PROTECTION. 


The agitation regarding gypsy and 
brown-tail moths, which has been carried 
on in Massachusetts since last August, re- 
sults in a renewed fight all along the line, 

Dec, 1 there was a largely-attended 
meeting in the State Department of Agri- 
culture to consider the best methods. Mr. 
Cyrus Dollin, president of the Arlington 
Heights Tree Protective Association, pre- 
sided. The Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture was present, and told plain- 
ly what he hoped for. Other speakers 
followed, all determined to wage war on 
tree pests. Mr. B. C. Haskell of Arling- 
ton Heights, Mr. Elson of Belmont, and 
Mr. Chamberlin of Winchester were ap- 
pointed to draft a bill for presentation to 
the Legislature. 

Dec. 5 a bill was introduced into Con- 
gress asking for National legislation, and 
Dec. 6 Mr. Elisworth, in his annual ad- 
dress at the State Agricultural Meeting 
at South Framingham, made a recommen- 
dation to the Legislature regarding tree 
pests. All this work will be followed up 
with close, sharp, and well-sustained ef- 
fort, until our trees are defended from the 
danger which has been allowed to threat- 
en and destroy them through indifference 
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The greatest Glove Value in the world is 


Our Celebrated Neilson Glove 
at 1.50 
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Our Standard Always the Highest 


Our Completely 





ESTABLISHED 1851 


Our Prices Absolutely the Lowest 


Our Stock Always the Largest 





Prudent Shoppers Will Make 
Purchases At Once 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
A Few of the Many Advantages 











Equipped Holiday Store 
The Chief Supply Centre for All New England 


The Greatest and Richest Assortment of Christmas Merchandise Ever Exhibited 


Every section of the store displaying in lavish profusion Choicest Novelties and Staple Goods specially selected and 
specially priced to meet every requirement of the holiday trade. 


Bring the Children to See Santa Claus on our Second Floor 
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and ignorance of the people at large, who 
are beginning to realize that they must 
coéperate with the State and nation in 
this work. Money alone will not do it. 
Intelligent action and well-directed effort, 
long maintained, will be needed to over- 
come the trouble which has come from 
delays. 

Women’s clubs are helping in a great 
many ways. The work started at Arling 
ton Heights last August has spread to 
other towns, and the Citizens’ Movement, 
organized at the State House Dec, 1, is 
the outcome and will be the power behind 
legislation and practical work. 

MARION A. MACBRIDE, 


—-— —_—_—— 


JAPANESE WIDOWS. 


When a Japanese woman becomes a 
widow, it is customary for her to cut offa 
part of ber hair and bury it in the coffin 
with the body of her husband; but, as she 
may please herself about it, this sacrifice 
is not often large enough to spoil her 
pretty coiffure, unless, indeed, she deter- 
mine to wear forever the badge of widow- 
hood, and give her life in complete devo- 
tion to the memory of the departed. In 
this case she cuts it all off, and thenceforth 
never permits it to grow. Thereare many 
women in Japan, and especially in the 
heart of the country, where foreign influ- 
ence has uever reached, who wear their 
hair bobbed like a small boy’s, and often- 
times parted jauntily on the side. By 
this sign one may be sure that they are 
widows, and that they hang many prayer- 
slips at the temple doors, and give their 
passing days in patient, sweet devotion to 
the family and to the home, wherein they 
are sure to be much loved.— Eleanor Frank- 
lin in Leslie’s Weekly. 


MISS MILLS ON THE WING. 





A FORTNIGHT IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A portion of November was pleasantly 
spent in Pennsylvania, It was our good 
fortune to be among Friends most of the 
time, and true friends they proved to be 
to our cause and its representative. Never 
in two weeks have we met more charming 
people or been more hospitably received. 

Our work was done under the auspices 
of the State Association of Pennsylvania, 
and the meetings were arranged by the 
president, Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg. 
Her beautiful home in Philadelphia was 
our headquarters, from which sallies were 
made into the neighboring counties. 

The work began at Easton, where the 
State Convention was held. Of that you 
have already had an account. No organ- 
ization existed in the place, nor was much 
preliminary work done. But Miss Lucy 
Anthony had a brother living there, and, 
with his co-operation, she worked valiantly 





to secure a hall and make the meetings a 
success, The attendance was not large, 
but the interest grew, and on the last 
night, after the Rev. Anna H. Shaw’s 
splendid address, a number of names were 
secured foraclub. This was later organ- 
ized, with a fine corps of officers. 

Thirteen meetings were held in all, 
With three exceptions, the places visited 
were already organized, so that it wasour 
duty to secure new members and try to 
interest some of the clubs in more active 
work, 

The first meeting was at Penn Hill 
Meeting-house on the night after election. 
The journey was made from Philadelphia 
to Oxford, where we had the pleasure of 
taking supper with our friend, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Passmore. As the darkness fell, we 
took a narrow-gauge road to Eldora. We 
were in a small car heated toa high tem- 
perature and as dirty as possible, which 
swayed like a pendulum from side to side, 
After an hour of this exhilarating exer- 
cise, we reached the station and were met 
by our hostess, Mrs. Alice M. Coates, and 
herson. A drive of several miles through 
the darkness brought us to the meeting- 
house, where the audience was already 
gathered. We spoke for about an hour 
from the high seat, and theu appealed for 
workers to form a club, But the women 
were all interested in the W. C. T. U., for 
which they preferred to labor early and 
late. A young man in the back of the 
house raised his hand as ready to join a 
society. Leaders however were lacking, 
and it was impossible to do more than 
enroll the names of all velievers. A large 
number of these signed the enrolment 
cards. 

After a night spent with Mrs. Coates, 
we were driven by our hostess to Oxford, 
arriving in time to dine with Mrs. Pass- 
more. There we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find our old friend, Mrs, Deborah 
Pennock of Kennett Square, and Miss 
Edith Pennock. The meeting was held 
in the afternoon at the residence of Mrs. 
H. L, Brinton. Mr. Brinton is the editor 
of the paper, and, like Mrs. Brinton, a 
firm advocate of woman suffrage. A 
pumber of prominent men and women 
were present, and the meeting was most 
enthusiastic. One minister enrolled his 
name, saying he had been considering this 
subject for some time, and had decided 
that now he was ready to take his stand 
on our side. He took notes for a sermon 
he intended to preach on the question. 
Strong words-were spoken by others, and 
questions were asked in lively succession. 
The Oxford meeting was une of the best 
we held. Mrs. Passmore would make any 
club a success. She is most enthusiastic 
and untiring in her efforts for every 
worthy reform. She is a power in the 
village. Feeling that suffrage is the key 
to many other reforms we women want, 
she makes that paramount, and loses no 








A New ‘* Pepper Book’ 





2mo, Cloth: - - 


the persistent demand. 


Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew. New edition. $1.50, postpaid. 
This was an instantaneous success, and 

has been in continual demand ever since, 

until to-day it bas become a genuine child 
classic. 

Five Little Peppers Midway. 
postpaid. 

Takes the Pepper children into youth 
and changing circumstances. ‘A perfect 
Cheeryble of a book.’’— Boston Herald. 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 

$1.50, postpaid. 

This shows the Five Little Peppers ‘‘as 
grown up,” with all the struggles and 
successes of young manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Phronsie Pepper. $1.50, postpaid. 

It is the story of Phronsie, the youngest 
and dearest of all the Peppers. But Polly 
and Joel and Ben and Jasper and Mam- 
sie, too, are all in the story. 

The Stories Polly Pepper Told. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


$1.50, 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 


There were so many interesting friends of the Five Little Peppers, whose 
lives were only the faintest of outlines in the series ending when Phronsie was 
grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer circle has been written to meet 


Earlier Volumes in the Famous ‘Pepper Series,’ 
Each cloth bound and finely illustrated. 
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Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Wherever there exists a child or a 
“grown up” there will be a loving and 
vociferous welcome for these charming 


and delightful ‘Stories Polly Pepper 
Told.” 
The Adventures of Joel Pepper. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50, postpaid. 

As bright and just as certain to be a 
child’s favorite as the others in the famous 
series. Harum-scarum ‘‘Joey”’ is lovable, 
Polly and Phronsie, Ben and Davie, and 
the dear Mamsie herself are in the story. 


Five Little Peppers Abroad. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50, postpaid. 

The “Peppers Abroad” adds another 
most delightful book to this famous se- 
ries. 

Five Little Peppers at School. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.10 net; post- 
paid, $1.25. 

Of all the fascinating experiences and 
adventures of the ‘‘Peppers,’’ none will 
surpass those telling of their school days. 





as the older folks. 
and the demand increases each year. 


These delightful stories are prime favorites with the boys and girls, as well 
Over five hundred thousand copies have already been sold, 
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opportunity to bring our truth home to 
the men and women of Oxford. 

Returning the following day from Mrs. 
Passmore’s hospitable home to our pleas- 
ant headquarters at Mrs. Blankenburg’s, 
we went in the evening with Mrs. Blank- 
enburg to Lansdowne, The meeting was 
in the new meeting-house, which was well 
filled. Miss Anna Woolman, the presi- 
dent, presided. Mrs. Blankenburg spoke 
on the Statehood bill and the Inter- 
national Council. Your correspondent 
spoke on the Power of the Ballot. Eleven 
names were given for membership at the 
close of the meeting. 

On Saturday we went with Mrs. Blank 
enburg to Ambler. An evening meeting 
was held in the municipal council-cham- 
ber. There bad been no one on the spot 
to advertise the meeting, and the attend- 
ance was not large. The country presi- 
dent had worked valiantly through corre- 


| spondence, She came herself, with several 


of the faithful from their neighboring 
town. There was a warm interest shown. 
Questions were asked, and the listeners 
lingered to discuss until it was time for 
us to take the train. A committee was 
appointed to arrange a later meeting for 
Mrs. Blankenburg. We believe that a 
good club will result. The place is virgin 
soil, and requires more than one upturn- 
ing. 

After a restful Sunday in Mrs. Blanken- 
burg’s charming home, we went on Mon. 
day to Swarthmore College, Professor 
Price met us and conducted us through 
the avenue of trees to the main college 
hall. The sun was setting brilliantly in 
the west, and the campus was most 
attractive, with its wide slopes of lawn 
and its fine old trees. We were the guests 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, the dean 
of the women’s department, for dinner. 
For a half-hour after, we addressed the 
students in the main assembly hall. At 
8 P. M., a parlor meeting was held at the 
home of the club president. It was an 
enthusiastic gathering. One new member 
joined, saying she felt, for the first time, 
that it was an obligation to belong to the 
society. 

On the following day we left Mrs. 
Blankenburg’s for Newtown. We we met 
at the station by Miss Lydretta Rice, the 
new corresponding secretary of the State 
Association. After dining with Mrs. and 
Miss Rice, we took the trolley for Penn’s 
Park, The meeting there was at 3 P. M., 
in the Methodist church. Mrs. Beulah 
Betts, the county president, presided, 
There was a good attendance of women, 
and an enthusiastic response to the appeal 
for members. Eight women joined, and 
sixteen enrolled their names, 

The trolley took us back to Mrs, Rice’s 
for supper. Afterwards we went to the 
Newtown meeting-house, which was well 
filled. The audience was the largest we 
had. The day of the meeting, Miss Rice 
had dodgers scattered through the vil- 
lage. Such effort tells. The theme 
of the lecture was ‘The Signs of the 
Times.’”’ A> lively discussion followed, 
in which a number of men took part. 
Seventeen new members were received, 
and forty names were enrolled. 

Early next day we left our hospitable 
hostesses for Columbia. We had been 
looking forward to this meeting all 
through the week, especially to the oppor- 
tunity it would give us of seeing Mrs Ida 
Porter Boyer. We were not disappointed. 
We hada delightful visit with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyer, and a‘fine meeting at the 
rooms of the Women’s Club in the even- 
ing. The president, Miss Evans, presided. 
Some converts were made. Twelve gave 
their names. Mrs. Boyer intends to start 
a lively club after the holidays. We have 
already sent her civic cards for the pur- 
pose of helping to make a definite pro- 
gramme for the first meetings. One 
woman said she had always opposed suf.- 
frage, but the story of the bill for the 
guardianship of children showed her how 
necessary it was for women to help in 
making. the laws. She became a most 
ardent advocate, and went about after the 
meeting trying to convert others. She 
and her two daughters gave their names, 
Later she wrote a most emphatic letter to 
Senator Beveridge, protesting against the 
Statehood bill. Mrs. Boyer is a great 
power in Columbia, and has done much to 
change public opinion on the suffrage 
question there, as she has all through the 
State by means of her press work. The 
system and devotion with which all her 
work is carried on impressed me greatly. 

We left her reluctantly the next morn- 
ing for Lancaster, where we were met by 
Miss Anna M. Martin. There were two 
meetings in Lancaster; one at the Chris- 
tian Association in the afternoon, the 
other at Miss Martin’s home in the even- 
ing. Both were small. This may have 
been partly due to the fact that the an- 
nual Teachers’ Institute was being held at 
the same time, and the whole city was ap- 
parently interested in that. 

Our last meeting was at Easton, on the 
evening of the 18th, in the parlor of the 
Huntington Hotel. Miss Mary E. Mans- 








field, the local chairman, presided. Most 





| ics, parliamentary law and political his- 


of those who had given their names at the 
time of the convention as ready to join a 
club, were present. Mr. Burt Anthony 
was among the number, and reciteda 
dialect poem, which was much enjoyed. 
An enthusiastic club was formed, with 
the following officers: President, Miss 
Lucy Cope; vice-president, Miss Mary A. 
Firth; secretary, Miss Mary E. Mansfield; 
treasurer, Mrs. R. Firth; auditor, Mr. 
Burt Anthony. The club will study civ- 


tory. Miss Cope is a young woman, full 





Miss Firth is 
There is much 


of power and enthusiasm, 
also young, and capable. 
talent in the club, and we predict @ bril- 
liant future for it. 
HARRIET 


May MILLs., 


IN ATLANTIC CITY. 

Mrs. Sexton, the president of the New | 
Jersey W.S. A., arranged for us to bold a | 
meeting in Atlantic City, after the Penn- | 
sylvania work Never dil we | 
lind a better tield for suflrage work than 
here, 

It was the first time that there had ever | 
been any agitation of the question in that | 
Jersey town. The quiet of the winter | 
season gave added zest to a new subject, 
when so little was goirg on. The papers 
took up the approaching meeting with 
gusto, and gave prominent place to dis- | 
cussion pro and con. One day a single 
man opposed the suffrage in the columns | 
of the Review; the next day a married | 
man declared that he should be proud to | 
conduct bis wife and mother to the polls. 
A business woman wrote that she did not 
want to vote; another answered that she 
did. A member of the common council 
thought women ought to vote; another 
prominent politician thought they ought 
to stay-at home, which of course ‘‘they 
would not or could not do if they voted!”’ 
Editorials appeared, and interest 
thoroughly roused. Nothing could have 
been better for our meeting. 
privileged to be the guest of the Hon, 
William Howland and Miss Isabel How 
land at Galen Hall. On our arrival, Mis 
Howland brought out a pile of newspa 
pers which she had carefully preserve 
for our perusal, There was matter enoug 
to compile a fine suffrage tract from thes 
articles as a text. 

The meeting was held on a bright, balmy 
afternoon at the home of Mrs. John F, 
Hall, 1311 Pacific Ave. Mrs. Hall is the 
wife of the editor of the evening paper, 
and a prominent club woman. She had 
done everything possible to advertise the 
meeting and induce her friends to attend. 
The results were gratifying. The rooms 
were full, and many sat in the piazza, 
which was enclosed with glass and opened 
out of the parlor by long windows. Mrs. 
Hall presided and made a graceful address 
of welcome. We bave never spoken to a 
more sympathetic audience, Among those 
present were Mrs. G. W. Connely, the 
president of the Research Club, Miss E, 
D. Brereton, an active member, Miss Elsie 
S. Thompson, Mrs. Harriet Leedom and 
Mrs. Tyson of the W. C. T. U., Miss Cor 
delia Arnold of the high school, and many 
others. Mrs. Edwin Fithian of the Seven- 
Oaks Club of Bridgeton and Mrs. George 
E. Reed of Carlisle, Pa., were also present. 
Twelve names were given for membership, 
and dues were paid at once by ten. Mrs. 
Hall was chosen temporary chairman to 
call another meeting. Later Mrs, Hall 
resigned. We appointed Miss Cordelia 
H. Arnold temporary secretary and treas- 
urer, and secured as the other members 
of the committee on a second meeting, 
Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Connely. It is 
expected that Mrs, Sexton will soon be 
invited to speak, and that the organization 
will then be perfected. Meantime the 
editors continue to agitate, and the read- 
ers are learning what the doctrine of 
equality does and does not mean. 

HARRIET MAY MILLs. 
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Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1904. 


was done. 


was 


We were 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR DOG SPOT. 


There are few happier little dogs than 
Spot. He lives out in the country, where 
he can scamper to his heart’s content 
along the shady lanes and over the green 
meadows; and there is nothing he likes 
better than a ramble with his mistress, of 
whom he is very fond. If hecan only find 
a stick in a hedge to carry in his mouth, 
great is Spot’s delight. One day he came 
across a heavy, thick hop-pole, and proud- 
ly pranced along with it between his teeth, 
looking at every passerby with an ex- 
pression that said as plain as words, ‘‘See 
how strong I am!”’ 

But, although Spot looks such a peace- 
ful dog, he is, [am sorry to say, a great 
fighter, and gives his mistress a lot of 
trouble to keep him in order. For this 
bad habit he often has to be sent into a 
corner when he comes home from a fight, 
and there he has to stay until he is for- 
given. 





he would try to frighten six big cart- 
horses which were grazing in a field. So, 
slipping through the fence, he trotted 
fearlessly up tothem. Instead of turning 
tail,as Spot thought they would when 
they saw his sharp face, they at once gave 
chase to him; and Spot had to scamper 
for his life, with all the six horses gallop- 
ing hard after.him. For once he was a 
little coward, aud Spot’s mistress, who 
was watching him, laughed heartily as he 
rushed back to her.—Cassell’s Little Folks. 
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“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 
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NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes. 
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and Bedside Instruction. 
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Full particulars om 
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Hodge's Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HAKVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M, to1 P.M, 





week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GEN TLEMEN—From,1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














One day, when he was out, Spot thought 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 


With Jan. 1, 1905, the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL will enter upon its thirty sixth year. 
It will celebrate the occasion by reducing 
its price to $1.50 per year, for all subscrib- 
ers, old and new alike. 

For years many of our best friends, in 
all parts of the country, have assured us 
that nothing stood between the JouRNAL 
and a vastly enlarged circle of readers but 
its high price. In answer, we have point- 
ed out that our paper, like most reform 
papers, had pvever covered its expenses, 
even at $2.50 a year, and that lowering 
the price meant a certain and large de- 
crease in receipts, unless it led to a large 
subscribers; which was not 


increase in 


equally certain. Our friends have ex- 
pressed the enthusiastic conviction that 
with the lower price the increased num- 
ber of subscribers could be had. It is 
now “up to them’”’ to make their prophe- 
cies come true by a vigorous and system- 
atic effort to increase the circulation and 
consequent usefulness of the JOURNAL, 
For thirty-five years the editors of this 
paper have made it arule not to go into 
debt, they 


were not sure they could pay. 


nor to contract any bills that 
They will 
not depart from that sound principle now. 
Therefore, in order to cover the large gap 
that will be made in its receipts by the 
lowered price, the paper will be published 
in four-page form until the new suabscrib- 
ers pour in and fill up that gap. The old 
form in which the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has 
been issued for thirty-five years is as dear 
to its editors as to any of its readers, and 
we hope that the reduction in the number 
That 
will depend upon the suffragists of the 


of pages will be but temporary. 
country. If every member of a Suffrage 
Club will take a little pains, and take it 
not spasmodically but systematically, the 
eight-page form can be resumed in less 
than a year. From Jan, 1 on, the price 
will be $1.50 per year to all subscribers. 


A. S. B. 
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Gloves, $1.50, $2 
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Men ‘yspenders, 5Qc to 
$ 
3ath Wraps, $6 to 
$50 
House Jackets, ¢8 
And |'s25 


And a variety of smaller 
articles for a man’s or 
boy’s wardrobe. 





Macullar Parker 
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400 Washington Street 
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WOMAN'S RIGHT’S IN NEW JAPAN. | 
One of the most important of the many | 
improvements recently introduced in new | 
Japan is the extension of personal and 
property rights to women. Yet this bas 
as yet attracted little attention. 

Fifty years ago the Chinese doctrine of 
“The Three Obediences”’ was literally and 
strictly enforced in the relations of Jap- 
anese menand women. Buddhism, Con 
fucianism, and militarism all combined to 
place and keep women in absolute depend- 
ency. ‘‘In childhood a female must be 
subject to ber father; in youth to her 
husband; when her lord is dead, to her 
sons.”’ This command, in Japan, was not 
a mere figure of speech; it was ‘‘a condi- | 
tion, not atheory.’”’ It pervaded not only | 
her laws, but her thoughts; her religion, 
customs, habits and manners. It was | 
supposed, alike by men and women, to be 
the lawof nature. Travellers in Japan, 
still living and in active life, were aston 
shed and embarrassed by the apparently 
servile attitude taken towards them by 
Japanese women thirty years ago. To 
have a woman bow down at one’s ap- 
prostrating herself and kissing | 
was a manifestation equally 
surprising and unwelcome, * But the | 
pbysical prostration fairly represented 
the psychologic attitude. 

Nor was this self-abnegation confined 
solely to women. It pervaded also men’s 
relations to theirrulers. Our democratic 
idea of personal rights and independence 
is something wholly foreign to the Ori 
ental conception of government and soci- 
ety. Menand women alike regarded loy- 
alty to superiors as the cardinal civic 
virtue. They were not at liberty to doubt 
or question the wisdom of a command, 
their duty was at all times to do whatever 
their rulers commanded, Laws were 
simply the decrees of the Emperor, and 
these existed only for the guidance of the 
officials, and were kept secret. If the 
people had been permitted to read the 
laws, it was feared that they would try to 
govern themselves accordingly, aud self- 
government was the one thing most to be 
dreaded and discountenanced, 

In 1873, when the new preliminary code, 
drawn from Roman precedent, was pro- 
mulgated, it was done by imperial procia- 
mation, without discussion. Later on it 
was announced that henceforth “every law, 
when enacted, shall be posted up in con- 
venient places during thirty days, for the 
information of the people;’’ and thus, only 
thirty-one years ago, for the first time, it 
was made apparent to the Japanese nation 
that henceforth their government would 
be one of laws and not of men, 

Prior to the introduction of Chinese 
civilization, the women of Japan seem to 
have occupied a higher place. But under 
the rule then established, a woman ceased 
to have any legal rights which her father, 
husband or sons were bound to respect. 
Her husband could divorce her at any 
time, but the wife had no legal right on 
any ground to demand divorce from her 
husband. To bring an action against a 
husband or to give information of a crime 
against him was itself considered a grave 
offence. Such property as she might have 
at the time of her marriage went entirely 
to her husband. A writer in the Boston 
Herald says: 

‘In dealing with this question the com. 
pilers of the new code have jumped over 
intermediate conditions and established 
legal rights for women similar to those 
which are to be found in the most ad- 
vanced countries of the western world. 
Unless in a contract made prior to mar- 
riage a different provision is arranged for, 
the property belonging to a wife at the time 
of marriage or acquired after marriage in 
her own name is now, in Japan, her separate 
property, to use as she sees fit. She can 
exercise parental authority over her chil 
dren if her husband is dead, which she 
could not do before, and if she is unmar- 
ried there is no distinction made between 
the legal rights which she and a male citi- 
zen of Japan canenjoy. ‘% ue only qualifi- 
cation of the civil code is one which places 
certain restraints upon the common do- 
mestic life of husband and wife when the 
interests of the husband and wife may 
conflict. In the matter of divorce, within 
the new limits laid down, the woman has 
the same right of regaining her indépend- 
ence that is accorded to a man.”’ 

Was ever so radical and beneficent a 
social change so suddenly adopted? Its 
adoption is directly due to the woman’s 
rights movement in America and other 
English-speaking countries. When suf- 
fragists point to the reformation effected 
in the legal rights of women during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, let 
them not forget that the heroic efforts of 
our pioneers have not only effected the 
full enfranchisement of women in Wyo 








proach, 
one’s feet, 


ming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Australia, 
and New Zealand, but have indirectly 


effected a still greater reformation in laws 
and social usages, and have rescued the 
women of Japan from their immemorial 
status of virtual slavery. Thence, let us 
hope, if not overwhelmed by Russian 





| only by name. 
| are usually men of little education, prop- 


barbarism, the emancipation of women 

will spread to the down trodden women 

of China, India, Russia, and Turkey. 

| God works for all. You cannot hem tie 
hope of being free 

By parallels of latitude, by mountain range 


or sea. 

Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips, be cal- 
Jous as you will,— 

From heart to heart. through all the world, 
runs one electric thrill. 


H. B. B. 
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WHOM WE VOTE FOR. 


One of the greatest obstacles to good 
government is the almost universal igno- 
rance of the voters of the qualities and 
character of their candidates. I take as 
much interest in political questions as 
most men. I want to help elect wise and 
honest officials. But every year I vote for 
men, nine out of ten of whom I did not 
know existed until I found their names 
on my ticket. Some are labelled Repub- 
lican, some Democrat, some Socialist, 
some Prohibitionist. Practically my 
choice lies between those carrying the 
tirst two labels. Accordingly I vote by 
label. 

Who nominated these men? I do not 
know. The men who make up the lists 
are usually strangers to me, or known 
The few that I do know 





erty, or ability—not men I should employ 
to transact avy private business of impor- 
tance; some | know to be irresponsible 
and uutrustworthy. 

Now a stream cannot rise higher than 
its fountain. Officials, as a rule, are no 
better than the ward and town committees 
that select the candidates. Therefore I 
vote with the uncomfortable feeling that I 
am acting at random, and possibly helping 
to elect the worse and defeat the better 
candidates. 

In the choice for high officials we vote 
with greater assurance. We know a good 
deal about Roosevelt; less about Fair- 
banks; still less about Parker and Davis. 
We know a good deal about Bates, and 
something about Douglas; and yet it is 
not unlikely that Bates was defeated under 
a misapprehension of his actions and his 
motives. But the candidates for alder- 
men, council, and school committee are 
chosen almost wholly in the dark, and 
mainly by blind party preference. 

Yet Pope’s celebrated couplet contains 
more truth than poetry: 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

W hate’er is best administered is best. 

To help overcome this deplorable want 
of information, a Good Government Agsso- 
ciation has been organized in Boston to 
investigate the public record of candi- 
dates nominated foraldermen and council. 
It recommended at the present election 
what, on investigation, seemed the better 
candidates, irrespective of party, and 
showed that oneat least of the aldermanic 
candidates was a convict serving sentence 
for crime, It is a matter of regret and 
humiliation that the convict was elected. 
His election was directly due to about one 
half of the registered male voters, who 
did not go to the polls. How can this 
criminal negligence be overcome? Only 
by extending the right of municipal suf- 
frage to women, Then the women will 
vote and the men will vote with them. 
This has been the universal experience 
where women have been made voters. 

H. B. B. 
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JEROME JONES ON GOOD GOVERNMENT 


The election of twoconvicted criminals, 
now under sentence for fraud, to offices in 
the Boston city government, gives addi 
tional weight to the admirable address of 
Mr. Jerome Jones at the meeting of the 
Economic Club, on the 12th inst, of which 
we quote a few salient sertences: He 
said in part: 

The whole basis of the Good Govern- 
ment Association is the belief, confidently 
held by its promoters, that a majority of 
the city of Boston wish to see honest and 
capable men in office. But this wish 
must be crystallized into action. ... Bos- 
ton is a city of homes, a majority of which 
are the smaller ones. Their owners or 
occupiers are vitally interested in an 
honest government; for whether the fam- 
ily owns or hires, the burden of taxation 
reaches that home. ... The besetting 
sin of the wealthier classes is lack of pub- 
lic spirit. . Experience has proved 
that it is not rafe to leave the campaign to 
the partizan organizations. Our city is a 
corporation owned by its citizens. The 
dividends are good schools, good roads, 
fire departments, police, reformatories, 
etc, ... Publicity isthe potential weapon 
to secure intelligent voting. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give ana bequeath to the Propri- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principalans 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which itadvocated. 





WELCOME TO A RUSSIAN WOMAN. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


**We see Russia not only unhappy, rent 
by all possible evils, but also humiliated, 
disgraced, degraded as she has never been 
since the terrible days of the Tartar dom- 
ination. The best of her sons are being 
killed; the rest of her population is being 
completely ruined, and the country bur- 
dened with debt for centuries to come, 
the odious game of the present govera- 
ment thus enslaving future generations. 

‘After this, can you ask whether the 
Russian people could manage their own 
affairs better than they are managed by 
the Czar and his ministers? More than 
once the Russian people, as 2 whole, have 
shown themselves capable cf deciding 
their own destiny and of making their 
own history, thanks to their common 
sense and courage. By searching the 
past, you will find that it was these same 
despised peasants who, with their own 
hands and on their own initiative, en- 
larged their country by territories such 
as Siberia, as all the northern part of 
European Russia, and all the lands that 
surround the Black and Caspian Seas. It 
was the peasants who saved the interests 
of their fatherland in 1613, when our 
great country was rent between aspirants 
to the Muscovite throne. They showed 
themselves dignified and wise at the time 
of their emancipation, forty years ago, 
waiting patiently for the justice of the 
Czar to give them a share of the ‘holy 
soil,’ which is the Russian peasant’s only 
wealth, his only means of subsistence. 
The people were much more intelligent 
than the Czar. It was impossible for him 
to understand, as they did,—they who 
work, and by their work feed the whole 
Russian empire,—that unless they were 
given land they would be left without 
their only means of getting a living, while 
those who did nothing would receive the 
land, which they would not know what 
to do with. 

“Afterwards, when the different dis- 
tricts obtained the right to have their 
zemstvos, was it not the peasants who 
showed by their example how the money 
and other resources that come from the 
work of the people ought to be expended? 
To this day, the two peasant provinces 
of Viatka and Perm, where there are no 
nobles, have the best schools, the best 
roads, the largest number of doctors, of 
libraries and of technical schools of all 
kinds, and even a newspaper published 
by the zemstvos on purpose for the peas- 
ants, a thing found nowhere else in Eu 
rope. 

“It is now forty years since the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, thirty years since we 
workers among the people first began to 
teach them. And now what a difference! 
The peasants have improved and devel- 
oped till they are hardly recognizable. 
Experience has opened the eyes of our 
suffering country. She no longer believes 
in her Czar; she knows what he is worth; 
and, conscious of her own strength and 
her ability to act for her own welfare, she 
is asking for freedom. She is no longer 
willing to submit blindly to the will of a 
government that is ignorant and hostile to 
the nation’s real interests. These same 
peasants, who formerly could not read, or 
understand the state of things, now read 
and understand perfectly the books and 
pamphlets that we distribute among them 
by hundreds of thousands, to show them 
the best way to get rid of the yoke which 
is crushing them, body and soul. And 
now that the happy time has come when 
the people read and listen to us, when 
they welcome our literature, our advice, 
and our presence, we find ourselves still 
confronted by Russia’s evil genius, the 
autocratic government which persecutes 
everything true, which destri ys every- 
thing great. But this time we are the 
stronger. The people are on our side, 
and we must serve them, at whatever 
cost. And therefore, feeling that the 
time of deliverance is near, we appeal to 
all the friends of freedom, saying, ‘Please 
understand us, and please help us!’ We 
say it with the more confidence because 
we know that the abolition of Russian 
despotism is a question which closely con- 
cerns other nations, both in Europe and 
in America. We know, as you alxo know, 
what the fate is of the Armenians, the 
Poles, the Fions, the Jews, under the rule 
of Russian absolutism, and you know 
whether their fate is a pleasant one. You 
know, too, that the Sultan, and all other 
monarchs inclined to despotism, derive 
their strength and safety from the power 
of the Czars, who always try to maintain 
the authority of crowned heads. In the 


name of justice and of the general good, I’ 


entreat you, friends, to help us as you 
can and as much as you can, so that we 
may see our immense and beautiful coun. 
try, with its kind-hearted and gifted peo- 
ple, free and civilized as soon as pos- 
sible.’’ 

A great ovation followed the speech. 
A collection was then taken, though 
the aisles were so densely crowded with 
a mass of standing humanity that it 





The Early Buyers 


Christmas Gifts 


Secure the best choice,with 
more comfort in selecting. 


Gifts for Children, consisting of 
Doulton China with artistic paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes Subjects 
and Mottoes; Plates—Mugs—Milk 
Tumblers—Bread and Milk Sets— 
Cups and Saucers, etc., costing from 
50c to $1.25. 

Also, Minton China Child’s Bed. 
room Toilet Sets, with decorations 
of Kittens, Roses, Puppies, etc., dis- 
played on Table 6, Main Floor. 


Glass Dep’t.—On second floor, is an 
exhibit of all grades of Table Glass- 


ware, from the low-cost, pressed 
lines, and the etched, up to the fine 
crystal cut, in single pieces, in 


dozens, and in full table services, 
embracing the newest shapes and 
cuttings of both American and for- 
eign production. 


Dinner Set Dep’t. (Third Floor)— 
Full services, also course sets from 
the famous potteries of England 
France and Germany, also the best 
products of the domestic potteries 
in sets or parts of sets, 


Art Pottery Rooms (Third Fioor)— 
An attractive exhibit of choice Vases 
—Statuettes from the Worcester 
Royal—framed Panels and Paintings 
on Porcelain in Florentine frames- 
Japanese Satsuma and Cloissonne 
specimens, 


Costly Plates from Minton, Cope- 
land and Doulton in single dozen— 
Soup Plates—Service Plates—Dessert 
Plates. 


Main Floor. Plant Pots and Pedes- 
tals—Umbrella and Cane Holders— 
Chocolate Pots—Cracked Ice Bowls 
—Entree Dishes and Plates to match 
—Ramekins—Covered Broth Bowls 
and Stands—China Sorbet Cups 
Covered Griddle Cake Dishes—In- 
valid Breakfast Sets—Guest Room 
Water Sets—Odd Pitchers with Mot- 
toes—German Beer Mugs and Tank- 
ards—Old Toby Jugs — Historical 
Plates and Pitchers—Marmalade Jars 
—Russian Porcelain—Haviland Por- 
celain—Pudding Sets—Wedgewood, 
old blue Historical Plates, new sub- 
jects, $6 doz.—Scotch Faience, with 
Mottoes in dialect, 40c to $1.00 
each—etc., etc. 

Visitors will find distributed thro 
the various Departments, viz.: the 
Main Floor, the Gallery, the Glass 
Dep’t, articles from 25c up to the 
costly specimens. In the Art Pot- 
tery Rooms, the Dinner Set Room, 
and the Stock Patterns Room will 
be seen other lines at value. 


Selections made now will be sent 


at date required. 


All prices in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal ware if 
we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


SEVEN FLOORS) 
120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Cars taken at either North or South 
Stations pass our door. 











was hard 
around, 

All the arrangements for the meeting 
had beev admirably made by Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield. He was ably seconded by 
about a score of the best young men 
among the settlement workers, who wore 
white badges, and acted asushers. The 
great crowd, though highly enthusiastic, 
was orderly and good-natured. Mr. Foulke, 
in declaring the meeting adjourned, said 
that he had attended many political gath- 
erings, but never one so enthusiastic as 
this. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously: 

‘*Resolved, That we, citizens of the 
United States, in mass meeting assembled 
at Faneuil Hall, express our appreciation 
of President Roosevelt’s firm and signifi- 
cant protest to Russia because of discrim- 
ination against citizens of the United 
States on the fanatical pretexts of race 
and religion. 

“That, as loyal Americans, we extend 
our deepest sympathies to those brave, 
enlightened Russians who are sustaining 
the self-same struggle for liberty and hu- 
man rights which made our republic pos- 
sible. 

‘*That we do honor in our hearts and 
memories to the martyrs of the holy 
struggle for Kussian freedom who have 
given their lives to the cause, by actual 
death, or by the living death of prison and 
exile. 

‘“‘That we extend such aid as may be 
ours to give, to help in the momentous 
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Have the “ Wunderhoox” Put on 


{ BROTHER 


THE “OBLAST” 
‘ Hagan Corner—Washington 
“The Shoe that Made 


ASK TO SEE 


The New ook for a Woman’s Shoe 


6he“WVNDERHOOX’ 


Saves Time in Lacing 
Won’t Tear the Skirts 


Gives Your Shoes That “Smart” Look 


See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
“ Wunderhoox ” 


Your Shoes—No Charge 


HAGAN 


SHOEMAN 
and Boylston Streets 


3oston Famous” 
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labor through which a great people is | WOMEN’S CLUBS AND THE SCHOOL BALLOT. 


struggling to emerge from the darkness 
of cruel autocracy to the light of progres 
sive constitutional government.”’ 

Letters wishing success to the meeting 
were received from Governor Bates of 
Massachusetts and from several labor 
organizations. 

At the close, Mrs. Breshkofskaya re- 
ceived another ovation. Hundreds pressed 
up tothe front of the platform, reached 
up their hands to clasp hers, and in some 
cases lifted up their children to greet her. 
Even those of us who had been familiar 
with Faneuil Hall meetings for many years 
had never seen such a sight. A. S. B. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Womar 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis 


“The Influence the Woman’s Club Ex- 
erts on the Community,’’ was the inter- 
esting topic discussed by representatives 
of vearly two hundred Massachusetts 
clubs at a Federation Conference held in 
this city on Dec. 10. The influence exert- 
ed through the ballot was made the most 
prominent. 

A representative of the Woburn Wo- 
man’s Club said that in ber city they 
were trying to elect a hon-partisan school 
board and that over 1,700 women had reg- 
istered. Mrs. Mary W. Birnie, Spring- 
field, spoke of the work done there in 


| electing two women to the school board. 





She said that women 75 years of age re- 
fused to be taken to the polls in carriages 
but were enthusiastic enough to walk. 
Miss Clara B. Adams, of Lynn, said that 
election day was to be called ‘fathers’ 
day’’ in the schools, and men who voted 





GRIFFIN’S 


Christmas - URS 


Everything in Fur for Men and Women, 





Ladies’ Seal and Persian Jackets. 


Coats. 


able furs at popular prices. 


Men’s Fur-Lined 


Long Scarf and Muff Sets in all the fashion- 
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FUR ROBES, CAPES AND GLOVES 


Christmas Umbrellas in great variety. 


New designs 


in handles not found elsewhere. 
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F you are looking for the most useful and 
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the hundred and one things suggestive to the Holiday Buyer, at 
prices which are, as they should be—quality considered—Always 
The Lowest. 
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at polls near or in the school buildings 
would be invited to visit the schools. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward reminded the 
audience that one of the candidates for 
the Boston school board was a clubwo- 
man, and then Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, the 
candidate, was invited to speak. Mrs. 
Cabot said that enthusiasm for voting 
was apt to last, among women who have 
once voted, and spoke of the necessity of 
a pon partisan school board, 

Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, of New Bed- 
ford, said she had been a member of the 
schvol board of that city for tem years, 
and that the experievce women have in 
clubs does much to make them agreeable 
associates for men on the board. 

At the meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club, Dec, 5, the ballot in rela- 
tion to the Boston schools was considered 
at length. Mrs. Glendower Evans said 
that one of the greatest difficulties in the 
effort to improve the Boston schools is 
the feeling of many citizensthat the prob- 
lem is so big that the individual is power 
less againstit. This Mrs. Evans declared 
to be a mistake, since ours is a country 
of individual working and thinking, and 
a single man with conviction may influ 
ences public opinion, which is impression- 
able and shifting. It is the duty of every 
man to vote, and it is plainly his duty to 
vote for the best possible education for 
his children. 

Mrs. Howe indorsed Mrs, Evans’ state 
ment that it was the duty of every one 
qualified to do so to vote intelligently, and 
expressed her conviction that every wo- 
man present should try to bring at least 
one man to the polls. 

Miss Peabody, a former member of the 
Boston school committee, described the 
conditions existing during her service. 
She held that there was a distinct deteri- 
| oration in some respects. F. M. A. 


| 
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Dr. Josephine Hemenway is one of the 
new members of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital staff. She is a recent graduate of 
the medical school, 





NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new equal suffrage leatiets may 
now be ordered from the oflice of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Mariboro’ St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon, George 
Frisbie Hoar. 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfeil, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado, 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women 
Stone Blackwell. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and Public Duties and 
Higher Duties, by Alice Freeman Pal. 
mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
100, 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leaflets, 10 cents. 

Senator Hoar’s great speech, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,”’ 
may be ordered for 30 cents per 100. 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the WomMAN’s JouR 
NAL Office. They are for sale only at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 


Should Vote, by Alice 





“A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


Is a man who has not seen his own. It 
would apply to the one who has not seen 
his National Capitol, a small portion of 
which he owns, and can claim through 
the courtesy of government officials, and 
the many interesting places to visit, 
guided by a Royal Blue Line personally- 
conducted Washington party; $25 covers 
the entire expense for trip of a week 
from Boston. Hotel and programme are 
all arranged in advance, thus saving the 
traveler small annoyances. Our dates 
from Boston are Jan, 6 and 20, Feb. 3 and 
17, March 17 and 31, April 14 and 28, and 
May 12. Drop usa postal for illustrated 
itinerary. Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 
360 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
- . 

A new and important office has been 
created by the Boston and Northern and 
the Old Colony Street Railways, in a pas- 
senger department with headquarters at 
309 Washington Street, Boston, in the 
midst of the passenger offices of all the 
steam railroads. 

Mr. Robert H. Derrah has been appoint- 
ed Passenger and Advertising Agent of 
the two companies. This is the first 
office of its kind in the country. Under 
his supervision the public will become 
more fully acquainted with the many sea- 
shore resorts, historical places and de- 
lightful scenery reached by the lines of 
these two companies. In addition to the 
many seashore resorts along the north 
and south shores of Massachusetts Bay, 
they own and maintaiu many pleasure 
parks where entertainments are given 
during the summer. Mr. R. H. Derrah is 
well known by his efficient work through- 
out New England in creating pleasure 
travel on the trolley lines He was the 
originator of the trolley trip from Boston 
to New York. The two companies he 
represents operate 800 miles of street rail- 
ways, north and south of Boston, extend: 
ing from Nashua, N. H., to Providence 
and Newport, R. I., serving 22 cities and 
66 towns, with a population of over two 





millions, 


Beautiful Xmas Gifts ! 


THE RUSSIAN 
IMPORTING CO. 





Beg to announce their opening display of 





importations of 


RUSSIAN ART AND PEASANTS’ WORK 


Artistic Novelties 


in Silver, Ccpper, Brass, Wooden Ware and Dainty Designs in 
: Lace and Needle Work. 


\ large assortment of RUSSIAN TEAS just received. 


TELEPHONE 2449-1 BACK BAY. 


375 Boylston Street, Standish Bldg. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A STRONL The Knitting of the Souls 


COLONIAL NOVEL 
A Story of 17th Century Boston. By MAUD CLARK 
GAY. 














; “The book cannot fail to make a hit and assume its proper place among 
} the books of its kind dealing with the earlier days of America, and especially 
| of New England.’’—Providenve (R. I.) News. 

Six illustrations in color by FRANK T. MERRILL, $1.50. 


TWO JUVENILES OF THE HOUR 
American Boys’ Life of | Under the Mikado’s Flag 








Theodore Roosevelt Or, Young Soldiers of For- 
™ tune, 
By EDWARD STRATE- By EDWARD STRATE- 


MEYER. 

Illustrated. $1.25. 

“This is a keen pictorial and appre- ‘*Under the Mikado’s Flag”’ relates 
ciative narrative of one of the most | the adventures of two young Ameri- 
brilliant Americans of our gevera- | cans in Korea and Manchuria during 
tion—a typical citizen of the Repub- | theoutbreak of the great war between 
lic of the higher ideal.’’—Michigan | Russia and Japan. It closes with the 
Christian Advocate, Detroit. great battle of Liao-Yang, and ig as 
Finely illustrated from photographs. | valuable for the information conveyed 
S125. | as it is interesting as a story. 


Making the Nine 


By A. T. DUDLEY. Illustrated, $1.25. 

“This is a capital, well-written story of a boys’ school or académy, cover- 
ing many of its aspects. but with baseball envugh in the lead to justify the 
title.”’— Chi: ago Chronicle. 

Together with TWENTY more choice new books for Boys and 
Girls. The largest and best line offered by any Publisher in 
America. Send for complete Catalogue— Free. 


MEYER. 








THE MOST ATTRACTIVE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
BOOK YET PUBLISHED, 


Talitha Cumi 


A Story of Freedom through Christian Science, 
ANNIE J. HOLLAND. 81.50. 

Miss Holland is already well known as a former contributer to the Youth’s 
Companion. This, her latest work, is a story for all ages, and the parts 
relaung to the iuteresting family of sisters, of whom the heroine is one, 
are said to have more of the quality of ‘‘Littlhe Women’’ than anything else 
that has appeared since that famous production. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, - - 


TURKISH BATHS 


The Allen Gymnasium 
42 a.d 44 St. Botolph St., | 


By 
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SOUT OF WORK? 


A SruDY OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES: THEIR 
TREATMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE Uvon Homes 
AND BUSINESS. 

By FRANCES A. KELLOR, 

Fellow of College Settlement Association: 
Author of “Experimental Sociology,” etc. 


12mo. - Net $1.25 (By mail $1.35) 





BOSTON. 


These Baths are beautifully appointed - 

ee : HE record of practical investigations made 

and exquisitely fresh and attractive. ¥ in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 


Who can take a Turkish Bath? 


Every well person that can afford it. A 


both as employers and seeking positions as 
servants, teachers, ay me pa models, 
and general workers. The book has not been 


great deal of nonsense has been indulged 
in concerning such baths. They are sim- 
ply the most cleansing bath that can be 
taken, freeing the skin from all impurities, 
as no other bath does, and making one 
feel ‘made over.”’ 

They are much safer than the hot tub- 
baths to which so many are devoted, and 
vastly more effective in their cleansing 
power. When one is tired it is delightful 
to be refreshed without effort. 

Try one, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed. Our prices are lower for what is re- 
ceived than any other Baths in the city. 
MARY E. ALLEN, 


Silk Mufflers: 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston: 














I The author and eight assistants 
visited several hundred employment agencies 
written solely for students and educators, 
but should prove of great interest to house- 
holders and employers generally as well as to 


the unemployed. There are many existing 
abuses in the present system of employment 
agencies, and with the facts before them, 
home-makers and business men, as well as 


public officials, can do much to improve con- 
ditions. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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DESPAIR. 
(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld.) 
Oh, may we not rest e’en one day in the week, 
Release for one day from the dread yoke to 
seek, 

Forgetting the master, his gruff, angry growl, 

His terrible glance and his grim, gloomy 
scowl, 

Forgetting the shop and the foreman’s loud 
‘eall, 

Forgetful of slavery, sorrow and all? 

You wish to forget, to repose with calm 
breast? 

Never mind, very soon you will go to your 
rest! 


The flowers and the trees will have withered 
ere long; 

Already the last bird nging his song. 

We shall soon see around only graveyards 
and gloom. 

Oh, fain would I now smell a blossom's per- 
fume, 

And feel, ere the winter has frozen the grass, 

The breath of the breeze o’er the green mead- 
ows pass! 


You long for the fields, with their green- 
ness and air? 

Never mind, soon enough 
you there! 


men will carry 


The river is silvery, it shines in its bed, 

A heavenly grace o’er its ripples is shed. 

To bathe in the river, how good it must be! 

Oh, I could leap into its waters with glee! 

My body is weakened with terrible toil; 

A bath would refresh me from heat and from 
soil. 


A bath in the river would seem to you 
sweet? 

They will wash you full soon, from your 
head to your feet! 


The sweat-shop is gloomy and smoky and 
small; 

Oh, how can my white blouse be clean there 
at all? 

With cleanliness here I have nothing to do. 

A clean, pure white garment, how comely to 
view! 

A fine, noble body it suits to be free, 

To work like a man, and clean likewise to 
be. 


To wear a white garment would give you 
delight? 

Never mind, soon enough they will dress 
you in white! ; 


’Tis breezy and cool in the depths of the 
wood; 

To dream there in silence, how pleasant, 
how good! 

The birds sweetly sing in the tree-shad ows 
deep, 

The soft, dulcet sounds lull the hearer to 
sleep; 

But noisy the shop is, and stifling the air; 

Oh, how ’twould refresh me, the woodland 
so fair! 


You long to be cool? Seek no forest’s green 
fold; 

What need of a forest? You soon will be 
cold! 


To have a dear comrade, it makes the heart 
glow; 

He gives hope in trouble, and courage in 
woe. 

A dear-loved companion, in him one is blest; 

He sweetens one’s being, he gives life a zest. 

But orphaned am I, like a stock or a stone; 

I have no companions, I live all alone.” 


You soon will have comrades, a vast, count- 
less crew ; 

Already they swarm, they are waiting for 
you! 

—Alice Stone Blackwell in Boston Transcript. 
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Unto the Larger Giit. 


Hester Hartman ran down the steps of 
her father’s house, humming a gay tune. 
How glorious was the crisp, frosty De- 
cember morning! She stopped on the 
sidewalk and drew in deep breaths of the 
clear air, her heart beating high with the 
very joy of living. 

For just now things seemed to vie with 
each other in’ making life very beautiful 
to Hester. The sweet, though as yet un- 
spoken, certainty that she had won tbe 
love of a good man. And only that 
morning her father bad laid a check fora 
hundred dollars beside her plate with the 
words, ‘*There, daughter, is your Christ- 
mas-gift. It is entirely your own to spend 
in any way you wish.”’ 

A hundred dollars! Hester clasped the 
precious wrist-bag which held the check 
closely. And only atweek before Christ- 
mas in which to spend it! It was impos- 
sible to take a car when so much planning 
had to be done. Many people turned to 
look at the bright, joyous face as she 
swung alongjwith light, springing step. 

She needed anew fur scarf—well, twen- 
ty-five dollars}would cover that. And, O, 
what a box of good things should go to the 
little, crippled Swede girl whom she was 
teaching English. Then her usual Christ- 
mas offering for missions should be in- 
creased, and{there were gifts for father 
and mother to be selected. 

Almost before she was aware she had 
reached the center of the city, and paused 
before Marten & Marsball’sfur-store. The 
window contained the usual tastefully 
displayed winterZattractions. Prominent 
among them hung a beautiful set of soft, 
gray fur. Farjbeyond her means, Hester 





decided. Still there would be no harm in 
stepping inside to ask the price. 

For answer, the saleswoman spoke to a 
floorwal ker, who, in spite of Hester’s pro- 
testations, took the costly wrap from the 
window. In a moment its soft warmth 
was round her throat, and, falling nearly 
to her feet, her hands were meeting in the 
huge muff. 

The woman fell back speechless at first, 
and, indeed, Hester’s dark head rising 
from the delicate gray setting, was a pret- 
ty sight. Then began a torrent of admira- 
tion and persuasion. Another saleswo- 
man’s attention was called to the picture 
Miss Hartman made, Even Mr. Marshall, 
the junior member of the firm, came for- 
ward. It was an exclusive importation. 
Nothing at all like it would be seen in the 
city. Just what Miss Hartman needed! 
And look at the quality of the fur; it 
would outwear half a dozen cheaper scarfs 
and be economy in the end, 

A little breathless, very much bewild 
ered by the confusion of tongues, Hester 
stepped into the street ten minutes later, 
the appalling realization forcing itself 
upon ber that out of her father’s generous 
check but five dollars remained, and that 
the expensive set of furs were hers. 

She walked more quickly than ever 
now, but her cheeks were nervously 
flushed, and the beauty of the winter day 
was lost upon her. A dozen ways in 
which she would economize to atone for 
this expenditure kept forming in her 
mind. Anyway, the lame child should 
have her box of good things—there was 
five dollars left for that; but her offering 
for missions—Hester drew her breath 
sharply. 

A stream of callers kept her busy dur- 
ing the afternoon. In the evening there 
was a missionary meeting at the church. 
As the night was cold, Hester donned her 
new purchase. 

She was a little late, and for almost the 
first time in her life an unpleasant sense 
of self-consciousness was upon her as she 
entered, But ina moment that was swept 
away. ‘The speaker, a tall, majestic wo- 
man, bad advanced to the edge of the 
platform with raised hand. 

“And that boy has lived on cornmeal 
and water for weeks that he may get 
an education.”’ 

A friend of Hester’s had drawn aside her 
skirts to make room for the late-comer. 

‘You are just in time,’’ she whispered. 
‘Miss Clive is speaking upon her work 
among the colored boys and girls of the 
South.”’ 

But Hester scarcely heard. She loos- 
ened the costly fur round ber throat, 
which seemed suddenly to strangle her. 
That one sentence beat through her brain, 
sealing it against all other impressions. 

‘‘And that boy has lived on cornmeal 
and water for weeks—lived on cornmeal 
—aud water—for weeks—’’ And _ she, 
Hester Hartman, had that day spent nine- 
ty-five dollars for her own adornment, 

There was some one else to whom Hes. 
ter’s entrance into that room had been as 
a painful awakening. Aleck MacDonald, 
sitting a little way behind, watched the 
girl with a twitching of his strong, sensi- 
tive mouth, and eyes that darkened under 
the force of thestruggle within him. The 
hour that followed was as the bard de- 
parture of youth, for in it the young man 
gave up his dream of earthly love. 

He knew that his modest salary could 
never purchase for the girl such luxurious 
apparel as this. And if these were the 
things she cared for, if they were neces- 
sary to her happiness, then she was not 
the woman to face those sacrifices attend- 
ant upon the life toward which Aleck 
MacDonald looked forward. 

When Hester approached him at the 
close of the service his strong hand closed 
over hers for a moment, his eyes resting 
on her face in grave renunciation. Then 
the girl passed out alone, with blinded 
eyes and choking throat, feeling that life 
had indeed taken a dark turn. 

Long into the night she sat by her win- 
dow in the moonlight. What had hap- 
pened to her world, which only that morn- 
ing had seemed so fair and joyous? She 
had not long to question. In the silence 
of the night the sin of selfishness rose up 
and pointed at her, aud Hester bowed be- 
fore the accusing finger. 

Then followed a wearing mental argu- 
ment. Would it be right now, when she 
had worn the furs, to ask Marten & Mar- 
shall to take them back? And yet could 
she ever keep them and be happy and use- 
ful again? Over and over the weary round 
of questioning she went, until, caught in 
a tangled fret of feeling and thought, now 
thinking one course right and now an- 
other—her brain reeled. 

In the morning the girl next whom she 
had sat the evening before was shown in. 

“IT have just been to see Mrs. Van Ar- 
den to try and get her interested in our 
Good Samaritan Society,’’ she began, 
briskly; “the donation of some wheel- 
chairs would be nothing to her. But, oh, 
dear! She can’t think of anything this 
morningjonly her chagrin over the fact that 
Marten & Marshall sold that setof silver fox 





to you. It is beautiful, Hester. A Christ- 
mas-gift from your father?’’ 

“N-no, not exactly. Tell me about 
Mrs. Van Arden.’’ The girl was watch- 
ing her friend’s face intently. 

“Oh, it appears she looked at those furs 
just before you did, and the saleswoman 
promised not to sell them until they 
heard from her. I suppose ia the rush of 
the Christmas trade the girl forgot to 
mention it. Anyway, when Mrs. Van 
Arden telephoned in an hour they were 
sold to you, and she is furious.”’ 

Hester had risen, 

“You will excuse me this morning, I 
know, Marian,”’ she said; ‘‘there is some- 
thing I must attend to.”’ 

Her feet were pressing the luxurious 
Turkish rug of Mrs. Van Arden’s library 
haif an hour later. A large cardboard 
box rested on the floor beside her. The 
lady of the house came forward with a 
rustie of silken draperies. 

‘Mrs. Van Arden,’’ Hester began, ‘‘I 


have just learned that these furs were sold | 


to me by mistake. If you do not mind 
the fact that I wore them once, I beg that 
you will take them.”’ 

‘*My dear Miss Hartman, I could not 


think—”’ but she stopped, struck by the | 


earnestness of the girl’s face. 

‘It will be @ great kindness to me,’’ 
Hester said, simply. ‘*There are other 
ways in which I would rather use the 
money now.”’ 

Mrs. Van Arden’s eyes went quickly to 
the box. Hester untied the string, and 
at sight of the coveted ‘‘exclusive impor- 
tation,”’ the lady rustled hastily to her 
desk, But she was too shrewd not to see 
that the “other ways’’ in which Hester 
wished to use the money were not on self- 
adornment, and the knowledge made her 
uncomfortable. 


The girl bad reached the sidewalk with 
her check for ninety-five dollars clutched | 


tightly, when the door reopened. 

“O, Miss Hartman,’’ Mrs. Van Arden 
called, ‘your friend, Marian Blake, was 
here to see me this morning about some 
wheel-chairs. 
you need, and to send the bill to me,”’ 

What a day that was for Hester! First 
came the pleasure of telephoning the good 
news about the wheel-chairs to Marian 
Blake. Then the sending of a money-or- 
der for fifty dollars to Miss Clive, inclosed 
with a slip of paper on which was written, 
‘*‘A Christmas offering from a happy heart 
for the boy who lived on cornmeal and 
water:’’? the purchase of an inexpensive 
fur scarf for herself, and of gifts for her 
father and mother. And when all was 
done she had twenty-five dollars still left. 

Anyone who looked closely at Hester 
Hartman when she entered church next 
morning might have seen that she had 
taken one of those steps in the ‘hidden 
life’ which make the face luminous. 
Aleck MacDonald saw it, saw also the 
graceful figure in its simple, becoming 
suit and fur, and trembled, wondering if, 
after all, God meant the sweetest gift for 
him. 

Her eyelids quivered over a_ wistful 


glance as she passed him in the vestibule | 


that evening. With a quick stride, Aleck 
was down the steps and walking beside 
her. 

And then she never knew how it all 
came out. The young man stopped, and, 
taking her trembling hands, held them in 
a strong, warm clasp. 

“Thank God,”’ he said huskily, ‘thank 
God!” 

**Dear,’’ he bent over her as they walked 
on, “you know what you are to me, do 
you not? 
I thought that if costly clothes were neces- 
sary to your happiness—”’ 


‘But they are not,’’ she pleaded, ‘I 


never spent money on myself like that— | 


before—since I have been a Christian,”’ 

‘Dear, tender heart!’’ Aleck drew her 
hand through his arm. 

“Oh,”’ she cried joyfully, ‘I think I 
shall have to give this other twenty-tive 
dollars as a thank-offering!”’ 

**And I will add the same amount to it,”’ 
he answered. Then he stopped again and 
took the girl’s hands in his. 

‘*Hester,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘I live in 
hope that some day the way may be male 
plain for us to give the Lord the best of 
gifts—ourselves, If it everis, would you 
be willing?” 

And the girl, lifting a face transfigured 


with the joy of the “living sacrifice,”’ | 


upon which God’s pure, clear moonlight 
seemed to rest in benediction, answered: 

“IT would.’’—Western Christian Advo- 
cate, 





SOME KENTUCKY COMMENTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Paducah, Ky., a young man told me 
he could not be a believer in woman suf- 
frage, since it was one of the forerunners 
of race-equality, and he cited the startling 
story that, in Colorado Springs, a friend 
of his had seen a white woman driving a 
white man and a negro to the polls in her 
carriage. 


It did not seem to occur to him that the 


Tell her to order whatever | 


But that night I gave you up. | 


| real equality existed between the two 
| male voters who sat on the back seat to- 
| gether, and that all men should therefore 
| have been disfranchised. 
Then there came to me the memory of 
| three brave women I had seen in Colora- 
do, They had come there as health-seek- 
| ers. Poorin purse but rich in resource- 
| fulness, they looked about for honest em- 
| ployment that would give them the re- 
| quired out-door exercise and a livelihood 
at the same time. Common sense and 
necessity led them to choose the occupa- 
| tion of drivers of tourist parties over the 
| mountain roads, In this way they not 
only earned a stay of the terrible disease, 
but saved enough in time to buy their 
| own horses and surries. So it was that 
the statement was correct. Like the most 
frivolous favorite of fashion, they drove 
their own carriages, and the crime lay in 
their being obliged to do so on a business 
basis. 


| 





When election time came, they, 


like their competitors, must rent their’ 


carriages for good money. 
vote led the political managers to allow 
them an equal chance with the men driv- 
ers to reap the election-day harvest. As 
the women in Kentucky sold calico over 
the counter to black and white alike, so 
' they drove whatever human freight was 
loaded into their vehicles. 

The day after this conversation, while 
walking down a Paducah street, I passed 
'a handsomely gowned woman driving in 
|a very stylish trap. By her side sat a 

stalwart negro man. 
| The virtue seems to lie in being able to 
pay the colored man to allow you to drive 
him; the crime, in the poverty that neces- 
sitates your accepting money for the 
same act, FRANCES Woops. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





} KENTUCKY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The 15th Annual Convention of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association was 
| held in Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. In 
| some respects it was the most successful 
|in the history of the Association. The 
membership has made a decided gain, 
about 15 per cent. increase being report- 
ed, and the new associations formed by 
Dr. Frances Woods in the western part 
of the State pot yet heard from, as 
her work had not been completed at the 
time of the Convention. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke both even- 
ings to large audiences. Fifty or sixty 
new members were added to the local 
club as a result of these brilliant ad- 
dresses. 

All the officers of last year were reélect- 
ed. The Association is entitled to six 
delegates to the Portland Convention, and 
six members who expect to go were read- 
ily found for these places. If other States 
are as successful as Kentucky in securing 
delegates, the convention in Oregon will 
be the most numerously attended of any 
of the National Conventions. 

The protest against the Statehood Bill 
| was one of the features of the Convention, 
| and remarks upon it were made by Miss 
| Shaw. Several of the local associations 
| had already written protest letters, and 
| these were followed up by the State Sec- 
| retary’s letters to the Territorial Commit- 
| tee asking that the word ‘“‘sex”’ be strick- 
|en from the paragraph containing the 
| qualifications for suffrage. 
| We had the pleasure of having with us 
| two fraternal delegates from Cincinnati, 
| Mrs. Harriet Stanton and Mrs, McClellan- 
Brown. Mrs. McClellan Brown gave an 
|account, in, which the Convention was 
deeply interested, of some work of the 
Cincinnati clubs for children, 

The 20th Century Club of Covington 
bore off the honors of the Convention, be- 
cause it had successfully worked upon 
the plan Miss Shaw has suggested to the 
States, and organized a club in Ludlow,a 
| town adjoining Covington, the first new 
| club which has been organized by an old 
one, though we are happy to report that, 
through the efforts of Dr. Frances Woods, 
several new clubs have been added in the 
western portion of the State. 

An interesting feature of the program 
was a story written by Mrs. Lida C, Oben- 
chain, and beautifully read by Miss Ber- 
tha Garrison. Mrs. Obenchain’s report as 
Superintendent of Press Work again filled 
the Convention with pride, and made us 
feel that Kentucky has one of the best 
Press Superintendents in the Association. 
Her list of newspapers which receive suf- 
frage literature has increased from 60 last 
year to 76, which is about one-fourth of 
all the newspapers in the State. 
Obenchain, in addition to the syndicate 
articles, writes many special suffrage 
articles, as well as writing for the maga- 
zines. A new story of hers appears in 
the December Cosmopolitan. 

The Convention decided in its plan of 
work to continue asking the Legislature 
to grant co-guardianship by father and 
mother of minor children, School Suffrage 
for all women who can read and write 
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English, and the appointment of women 
on the boards of educational and penal in. 
stitutions; and to make increase of mem. 
bership the principal work of the local 
clubs. It is hoped this last object will be 
carried out to a large extent by the older 
clubs forming new ones in the near-by 
towns, It is interesting to remark that 
the very encouraging increase of member- 
ship in Kentucky was made by an increase 
in the membership of the old clubs, since 
the new clubs had not been heard from at 
the Convention. No difficult means were 
used to attain this end, but it was accom. 
plisbed almost entirely by the simple 
method of members asking their friends 
to join. LAURA CLay, 





— mm 


NEBRASKA. 
TABLE Rock, Nes., Dec. 5, 1904 
Editore Woman’s Journal: 

The 24th Annual Convention of the Ne- 
braska W. S. A. was held in Geneva, N 
29 to Dec, 1, in the Congregational Church, 
which had been elaborately decorated by 
the local Suffrage Club, P. E. O. Chapter, 
and Woman's Relief Corps. Carriages 
draped with yellow bunting met all in- 
coming trains,and conveyed the delegates 
to homes assigned them. 

Rev. Thomas Griffiths opened the Con- 
vention with prayer. Addresses of wel- 
come were given in behalf of the schools 
by Prof. Charles Taylor, of the press by 
Frank O, Edgecombe, of the bar by F. B, 
Donisthorpe, of the P, E. O. Chapter by 
Mrs. L. M. Williams, of the W. R. C. by 
Mrs. J. A. Spear, and of the local club by 
Mrs. Isabel Brayton. Mrs. Mary G. Ward 
of Tecumseh responded. The president's 
annual address was then given, followed 
by vocal and instrumental music. A re- 
ception was given the delegates, Mr, 
George H. Nelson presiding at the piano. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted to re- 
ports of officers, standing committees, and 
local clubs. At noon a banquet was given 
by the local club, which was very com- 
plete in details. Trained waiters in white 
caps and aprons served the food, The 
menu cards, given as souvenirs to the vis- 
itors, were hand-made, in colors, by local 
talent. 

In the afternoon papers were read as 
follows: Municipal Corruption under our 
Present System of Government a National 
Disgrace, Miss M. H, Williams; Men’s and 
Women’s Votes the Only True Basis of 
Reform, Mrs. Edna Cooper of Humboldt; 
Justice Dictates It, Expediency Confirms 
It, Mrs. J. N, Cox. The question, Has a 
Republican form of government proved 
the best for mankind, or has the exercise 
of the franchise lessened the dignity of 
man, and participation in politics lowered 
his sense of honor? was discussed by Rev. 


Mr. Griffiths, Hon. C. H. Sloan, Alice 
Isabelle Brafton, Ellis Meredith, and 
others. Mrs. Rosa Mandlin of Beaver 


City, being called on to speak to the ques- 
tion, gave a humorous recitation instead. 
The main address of the evening was by 
Ellis Meredith of Denver on ‘‘What Wo- 
man Suffrage has Accomplished in Colo- 
rado,”’ 

Thursday morning the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Clara A. Young, of Broken 
Bow; vice-president, Amanda J. Marble, 
Table Rock; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Belle S. Groat, Broken Bow; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Tecum- 
seh; treasurer, Alice Isabelle Brayton, 
Geneva; auditors, Mary Smith Hayward, 
Chadron; Helen E. Sterns, Humboldt. 

In the afternoon the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Hon. J. L. 
McBrien, gave an able address on the Im- 
portance of School Suffrage and the Du- 
ties of Schoo] Boards, Parents aud Teach- 
ers to the School. A Question Box was 
ably conducted by Ellis Meredith. A 
memorial session, in memory of our trans- 
lated members, and of Senator Hoar, 
closed the afternoon. Two original poems 
by Isabel Bichey were read, in memory 
one of Senator Hoar, the other of two 
sisters who have passed ou. 

The evening opened with the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, led by a double 
quartette and sung by the convention. 
Hon, D. L. Johnson and Judge Sears of 
Omaha were the speakers for the evening, 
the former taking for his subject The 
Present Decedent Law of Nebraska, illus- 
trating with charts. Judge Sears spoke 
of Needed Changes in this Law. 

The convention was a most enthusiastic 
gathering. The Geneva Club, numbering 
one hundred members 2t the opening, 
added fifty to the list before the close. 
The audiences were large and attentive. 
The local club served refreshments every 
evening. The local president, Mrs. Bray- 
ton, gave a general invitation to all to 
“stay and break bread with us.’’ Near 
seven hundred dollars was pledged for 
support of the work the coming year. 
The first evening, a beautiful boquet of 
chrysanthemums was presented to our 
president, Mrs. Young, and it graced the 
table during the convention. 

On vote of the convention, the Head- 
quarters will be removed from Tecumse! 
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Letters from the 
Eternal City 





deeply.”’ 





Joi thor of “Laura Brid, . Dr. E 
By M MAUD HOWE *™ pupil and What He tamer Dy etc. 


**A clever book, and an engaging one. 
| thor has observed Italians and Italian life with an 
intelligence no less sympathetic than acute. By 
temperament as well as by training she was fitted to 
| appreciate the glamour of Italy—that embodied ro- 
mance of nature, art and history. 
| marked by humor, discrimination and womanly 
| grace and gentleness, she does much to draw the 
reader under the spell which she herself has felt so 


One of the best of the holiday books—Brooklyn Lite. 





Towe’s 


The New York Tribune says: 


The au. | 


In these sketches, 


“AS THE WIFE OF JOHN ELLIOTT, THE ARTIST, AS A WOMAN OF 
LETTERS, AND AS A KEEN OBSERVER OF MEN AND MANNERS, NO 
ASPECT OF THE ROMAN KALEIDOSCOPE ESCAPED HER NOTICE, AND 
FOR THE POPE AND PEASANT HER COMPREHENSION AND SYMPA- 
THIES WERE ALIKE QUICK AND READY.”’—BOSTON HERALD 

Superbly illustrated from drawings by John Elliott and from photographs 


Crown 8vo, gilt top in box, $2.50 net. 


Postpaid §2.70, 


Ponts LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. socksciier 











to Broken Bow, the home of the president. 
Resclutions were adopted, one for striking 
out the word ‘‘sex” in the proposed State- 
hood bill being especially strong. Efforts 
will be made at the coming session of the 
Legislature to secure a more equitable 
property rights bill, as recommended by 
the Committee on Plan of Work. Beau- 
tiful and appropriate music was furnished 
by the local talent of Geneva throughout 
the convention. The work of the Geneva 
Club will be an inspiration to other clubs 
throughout the State. 


AMANDA J, MARBLE, 


————“( se ___—_ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 2, 1904. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety of the County of Philadelphia took 
place Nov. 80 in the Assembly Room of 
the New Century Guild for Working 
Women. Satisfactory reports were made 
by the treasurer and the chairmen of the 
Press and Literature Committees. It was 
stated by the president that letters in the 
name of the Society had been sent to all 
the members of the Senatorial Committee 
that have the Statehood Bill in charge, 
and also to the two Pennsylvania Sena- 
tors, protesting against the use of the 
word ‘‘sex”’ in the bill. Four replies had 
been received. The Press Committee re- 
ported that 125 letters on the same sub- 
ject are being sent to 125 newspaper pub- 
lications in Philadelphia, signed by the 
president of the Society, and containing a 
copy of the printed Protest, and the leaf- 
let by Miss Blackwell, ‘‘Why Women 
Should Protest.’’ The members were 
urged to send individual letters to the 
Pennsylvania Senators and to as many 
others as possible. A number of the 
members reported having done so. 

On recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, 24 new members were elected, 
as follows: 


Miss Emma A. Fay, Mrs. Mary E. El” 
liot, Miss Mary Hester Grubb, Mrs. Frank 
E. Hough, Mr. James Haigh, Mrs. Edwin 
Grice, Dr. A. P. Brubaker, Mrs. A. P. 
Brubaker, Dr. Florence Harvey Richards, 
Miss Florence Lalor, Mrs. Amanda Smith, 
Mrs. James Dunn, Mrs. Cornelius Wey- 
gandt, Mrs. John McArthur Harris, Miss 
Ida Levin, Miss M. A. Whyte, Miss S. 
Simmons, Mrs. Addie Boileau Parsells, 
Miss Mary Isabel Smith, Dr. Comstock, 
Miss Eudora Shaw Smith, Miss Annie 
Cameron, Miss Nicolas Shaw Smith, Miss 
Helen Hurlburt. 


The society also ordered an appropria- 





tion for literature and postage and sta- 
tionery for the use of officers. 

The Membership Committee for De- 
cember and January was appointed by the 
president. It consists of: 

Dr. Elizabeth Baer, Mrs.! E. M. Balder- 
ston, Miss Baldwin, Dr. Kate W. Baldwin, 
Miss Cora Bandalf, Mrs. Margaret Barber, 
Miss Eliza Barclay, Mrs. E. J. Bartel, Miss 
Lanra Blackburne, and Mrs, E. Knox 
Baxter. 

Miss Annie Heacock gave a fine paper 
on ‘‘Woman’s Progress,”’ telling of the 
relative achievements of women in such 
diverse fields as music, art, industries, 
science, literature, mechanics, and many 
others. 

Dr. Mary E. Allen gave an interesting 
report of the State Federation of Pennsy]- 
vania Women, which met at Lancaster. 

Miss M. Natalie Crumpton made an ad- 
mirable report of the Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania W. S. A. in Easton, 
and Mrs. C. Chester Taft reported for the 
Reciprocity Day at Chester, to which the 
society sent two representatives, Dr. Al- 
len and Mrs. Taft. 

Notice was given at the meeting that 
the Annual Cake and Candy Sale would 
be held in the spring, with features simi- 
lar to the Sale of last year, as old rubber 
would be collected and sold, and a five- 
cent package table would occupy a promi- 
nent place. The members were requested 
to take measures to see that the rubber 
sale and the package table were success- 
ful. They were also requested most ear- 
nestly to secure new members, but above 
all to make a determined, persistent effort 
to spread the knowledge of the movement 
as widely as possible, and to convert as 
many as possible into firm believers in the 
justice of the cause of equal political 
rights for women. 

The meeting then adjourned until Jan- 
uary, no December meeting to be held, on 
account of the busy holiday season. 

JANE CAMPBELL, Pres. 











FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 


veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 





Transcript. $1.10 net. 


satting. 


Chicago Record-Herald. 


man.’’—Boston Transcript. $1.50. 





Le Baron R. Briggs’ Routine and Ideals 
“The best thing education can do is to make moral character efficient 
through mental discipline, atheme Dean Briggs keeps in view throughout 
his new book.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


9 . . 
Bradford Torrey’s Nature’s Invitation 
To accept ‘Nature’s Invitation’ at the request of Bradford Torrey is to put 
one into communion with the happy life of the woods and fields.’’—Boston 
Postage 11 cents. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Trixy 


“It goes straight to the heart, and ought to do great good. 
sweet and tremendously intense and earnest, and is full of Mrs. Ward’s deli- 
cacy and wit.’-—New York Evening Post. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s The Affair at the Inn 
**A light, sparkling, well- wrought little comedy, fresh in style and new in 

It is as bright and amusing as ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ ’’— 

Illustrated in tint. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Biddy’s Episodes 


‘The character of the story is well expressed by the title; it is a record of 
the sayings and doings of a very unconventional but very original young wo- 


$1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


It is tender, 


With frontispiece. $1.50. 


$1.25. 


For sale at all Bookstores, and at the Book Room 4 Park Street, Boston. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING,.—Armeni- 
an boy wants to work night and morning for his 
board and go to public school, in or near Boston. 
aaseeee Alexander Shirinan, 28 Kneeland St., 

soston. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 
English, wants to do housework, 
and a half’s experience. Address Martin Kazan- 
jian, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. 

Armenian of 19, honest and intelligent, speak- 
ing a little English, wants to do housework. Ad- 
dress Aaron Bediorian, same address as above. 


24, speaking 
Has had a year 





FARM WORK,.—Armenian of 20, 
English, wants to work ona farm, 
T. Taighladjian, 4 Quimby 8t., 
Mass. 


speakin 
Address Dic 
East Watertown, 





COOK.—Armenian speaking English, with ex- 
perience of cooking both for private families and 
in restaurants, wants place. Known to editors of 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL as very capable. Address 
Krikor Evlian, 28 Jackson St.. Lawrence, Mass. 

Armenian speaking English, who cooked fora 
year in Danvers Hospital, wants place. Address 
John Manoyvkian, 3 Riverside Terrace, 
bridge, Mass. 

Armenian professional cook, of good charac- 
ter, understanding ordinary English and speak- 
ing ita little, wants a place in American family. 
Address H., Care Avedis Chuchian, 124 Harvard 
Street, Everett, Mass. 


Cam- 





BUTLER. — Armenian Teacher, intelligent 
and of high character, speaking English well, 
wants to do housework and fit bhimseif for but- 
ler’s position. Address M., Care Avedis Chu- 
chian, 124 Harvard Street, Everett, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Arme- 
nian of 21, speaking English, wants a place to 
work mornings and evenings for his board and 





go to high school. Address H. Shagoian, Box 
14, Chelsea, Mass. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. January, 


1905, Il shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor 
ida, for the entestainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for restor recreation. 
Large reduction in Steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. Susanna W., Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 


ELLEN F, WETHERELL, Proprietor. 





HOUSEWORK. —A Nova Scotia girl who 
worked five years for the editors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL wants a place. She is a good cook and 
laundress, very capable, and keeps things un- 
commoaly clean. Address Miss Lizzie McDou 

gall, Bay St., Lawrence, Victoria County, 


Cape 
Bteton, N.S. 





HOUSEWORK,.~Armenian 20 years of age, 
a school teacher in his own country, wants a 
place to do housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give French lessons in 
exchange for English, if desired. Address Hagop 
Der Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





MISS E, G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting giveh on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade, wants 
a place as a companion, or to make herself gen- 
erally useful in a family or institution. Under- 
stands dressmaking, can darn and mend beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and is a sweet singer. Is 
said to “fit in well’ almost anywhere. Would 
prefer a place where she could do some benevo- 
lent work. Address Mrs. N. P. Fuller, 36 Gray 
St., Boston. 

a 


HOUSEKEEPER OR TE4ACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children, 
Is an experienced aod skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J, KE. Decker, 2051 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 








WORK NIGHT AND MORNING. — Arme 
nian of 21, highly recommended, able to speak 
English, wants a place where he can work nights 
and mornings for his board, and attend Chelsea 
High School. Address Ke vork Made nigian, 195 
Chestuut St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK .—Armenian boy of 16, son of 
a teacher, wants to work in a family and go to 
eveniog school. Understands English. Is a 
prepossessing boy, an orphan, and much in need 
of work. Address Puyzanti Aramian, 7 Parnell 
St ,Cambridge, Mass. 








BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tewanted 
im Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
! (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
57nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urton and Exizaperu J. Hauser. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port- 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





A third instalment of the results of the Protest Committee will be given next 
week, 





The dues of the States are coming in, and, with one exception, all show gains, 
some great gains. 





The blotters which we have for sale at Headquarters, with celluloid covers, bave 
pictures of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mrs. Catt. These 
sell at 40 cents for five, 25 cents for three, 10 cents each. 





Dr. Frances Woods, who has been organizing in Kentucky and Michigan, is spend- 
ing a few days at National Headquarters, The doctor’s health has greatly improved, 
and she will continue in the work; and plans are being made for her route for the next 
five months. 





As announced last week; Miss Clay arrived at Headquarters to lend a hand with 
the work with which the present force has been struggling for weeks, If anyone 
thinks the sending out of thirty-five thousand letters is child’s play, let him try it, 
If it were not for the exhilarating effect which comes from the replies to these letters, 
the work could hardly be endurable. Miss Clay’s presence at this time is like a tonic. 





On Feb. 15, Susan B, Anthony will be 85 years old. Clubs throughout the United 
States are preparing to celebrate the day. Heretofore at this date the National Con- 
vention has been in session, and birthday celebrations have been scattered along over 
several weeks, This year, however, the regular dates will be observed. A booklet 
of the facts in connection with Miss Anthony’s life has been prepared, and is for sale 
at Headquarters, at 5 cents each. Clubs preparing for an Anthony meeting would do 
well to purchase these. All orders of all kinds receive prompt attention. 





The below is a list of prices of leaflets, etc., on sale at National Headquarters: 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. . . . - . « 25 cents 
Speeches of George William Curtis and Henry Ward Beecher . — +s 25 
Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation, peperanes by apnea Shaw 
EMG se 6 00% * ‘* 5 
The Duties of W omen, by Frances Pr ower Cobbe . ei ele, ee oe 
The Bullet and Ballot, by C. C. Catt. . . ce 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, published in 1897 oo ee 


No Distinction of Sex inthe Right to Vote, by John D. Long . 
Swiss Solution of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken . ‘ 
Introduction to Vol. LV, History of Woman Suffrage, —_ cop 7.2 


Per 100, postpaid. . . coe = 
1904 President’s Address, Carri ie Chapman Catt, each ‘ eee oe 
Susan B. Anthony Booklet. ... . , a a6 ee ee Ree S 
Ri 8 NS Pee ee a ee ee, an 
Perhaps, per 100... cna eee 2 ee Oe Oe Ch ee eS 
Eminent Opinions, per 100 . te (te cnn a dx 2 
Political Equality sepnantens (Monthly), per year. e029 « oe ee 

Per 100 copies. . - i *e'n @ wae eo oO 


Progress (Quarterly) per year. 10 





Miss Shaw spent an evening and a forenoon at Headquarters the first of the week, 
on her way to Oklahoma. After having travelled up and down the land, visiting every 
State Convention which she could possibly attend, she starts out again for the Terri- 
tory where Laura Gregg is so faithfully at work. Miss Shaw attended the National 
W. C. T. U. Convention, and when she had made a little speech, telling them that she 
was going to Oklahoma to try to get the word ‘“‘sex’’ stricken from the pending State- 
hood Bill, that great body arose and heartily sang, ‘‘(;0d be with you till we meet 
again.’’ Never was there a stronger bond of fellowship between these two great Na- 
tional organizations than now. Never did Miss Shaw seem in better spirits or health 
than during her stay in Warren. 





From letters and papers received at Headquarters, it seems as if the suffrage wom- 
eu were beginning their year’s work with more vigor than ever before. At first 
thought, the writer was going tosay particularly inthe West, as California has made such 
magnificent gains, Washington has reérganized, and Oregon women are on the alert 
preparing for the Convention as well as organizing. However, when one realizes that 
New York has gained nearly a thousand members, that New Hampshire shows large 
increase, that Vermont has pressed to a successful passage in the Senate a municipal 
suffrage bill, that Michigan and Pennsylvania have been organizing, and Kentucky as 
well, that Texas has nearly doubled its membership, as has also Kansas, no one sec- 
tion is to come in for the entire mention or praise. 





Rachel Foster Avery, who is educating her children in Switzerland, writes that 
they are all well and happy. In a personal letter lately received, she says: ‘‘Soon 
after my arrival in Vevey, I joined the Union of Women. I have never attempted to 
speak, fearing to trust my French, but at the meeting of Oct. 11, I spoke a little in 
discussion, and found I dared to ‘speak in meeting.’ On the 13th, the Union invited 
the public to hear the report of the Berlin meetings given by two of the Swiss dele- 
gates, Mille. Serment and Madam Girardet. They did well, too. The former told the 
history of the Council, and the latter of the public Congresses and the personality of 
the prominent women. More time was given to the American women than to those 
of all other countries combined. It goes without saying that I was pleased. At the 
close, I was quite overcome by having one of the ladies introduce me as having been 
Corresponding Secretary of the Suffrage Association when Miss Anthony was Presi- 
dent. And at the name of Miss Anthony, the woman fell on my neck, and | was later 
invited to the home of the President of the Union, where we had tea, cakes and con- 
versation. A few days later imagine my surprise when Madam Luthy (a friend of 
Miss Anthony), came in, bringing me an invitation to speak before the Woman’s Union 
of Lausanne.”’ 

In a later letter she says: ‘*The Woman’s Union of Lausanne is a real 
Council, uniting about five societies of women. It has in all about two hundred mem- 
bers. It has headquarters, consisting of two rooms and one small committee-room, 
on the second floor of a nice building, and a small library for the use of the members 
These quarters are kept open daily, and are used by several societies for their monthly 
meetings. My paper was well received. I mean that they seemed to want to know 
more about the Council idea and, being questioned, I told them of the Congress of 
Representative Women at Chicago, particularly of its management, and they were 
most interested. Among those present were two Russian women, and one of them 
asked me for the loan of my paper to make notes from for a Russian newspaper.”’ 

In a still later letter she says: ‘‘To-day (Nov. 16), I have received a cordial letter, 
in beautiful English, from the President of the Swiss Council, inviting me to be pres- 
ent at the Annual Meeting at Aaran. I think I will go. Aaran is in German Switzer- 
land, so many speeches will be in that language. I find that even after nineteen years 
I can understand and speak German alittle. The program is very attractive. It is to 
be held on Saturday and Sunday, because many of the societies of working women are 
freer to go at that time. Ican see from studying this program that a good deal of 
suffrage is to come out of it.’’ 

True it is that a consecrated suffragist never ceases to speak and work for the 
cause, po matter in what part of the world she may be set down. The many friends 
of Mrs. Avery rejoice that suffrage is being explained to Swiss women through her lip. 


Local 











TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 


E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue CHRISTIAN GENTLEWOMAN AND THE 
SocraL APOSTOLATE. By Katherine E. 
Conway. Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & 
Co. 10904. Price, 50 cents. 


This little book, beautiful in its fine 
paper and clear type, is equally lovely in 
its simple and gracious conception of an 
ideal womanhood. If we were asked to 
suggest two writers who, by their mental 
attitudes, approach the question from dia- 
metrically opposite sides, each presenting 
her view with absolute candor and sin- 
cerity, we should name Miss Conway and 
Mrs. Gilman—and should be sorry to part 
with either. 

‘Said a scholarly, famous, and withal, 
most womanly woman to me one day in 
the intimacy of friendly intercourse: ‘I 
would some one would make a plea for 
the preservation of the old-fashioned gen- 
tlewoman. As we women are going on, 
she promises soon to become extinct. All 
our girls are studying for ‘‘careers’’—they 
will be authors, artists, musicians,—yea, 
lawyers aud ministers—don’t they say 
clergymen? I pray that my daughter may 
choose to settle down ixto a simple wo- 
man of home and social life. Can’t we 
do something to reinstate this sort of 
woman in feminine esteem?”’ 

This remark bas struck Miss Conway as 
having reason and force. Nor is it with- 
out value. But this type of gentlewoman 
has always been exceptionai, nur is it yet 
wholly extinct. Singularly enough, some 
of the most influential leaders in the very 
‘‘careers’’ this lady deprecates have beeu 
just such “‘gentlewomen.”’ Lucretia Mott, 
for instance, was one of the most perfect 
gentlewomen, and illustrated most per- 
fectly the ‘‘social apostolate.”” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, 
Louisa Alcott, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. Ednah D, Che- 
ney, Mary Grew,—these and a hundred 
other gracious personalities occur to me, 
Certainly refined tastes, gentle manners, 
sympathetic geniality, and that tact and 
suavity which give life its greatest charm 
are rare alike in women and in men, but 
happily they still exist. Nor do I find 
them more common among conservative 
people than among the progressive lead- 
ers of thought and action. The gentle 
woman may be a successful merchant, 
author, artist, musician, or journalis?; 
she may be a lecturer, a physician, a law- 
yer, a clergy woman, a professional woman 
or @ woman suffragist, without losing 
grace and benignity. I shall never forget 
the impression which Alice Freeman, 
president of Wellesley College, made upon 
the gentlemen of the Massachusetts Club 
when she welcomed them on a certain oc- 
casion as visitors to her iostiiution. 
Queen Victoria was no less a lady because 
she was a sovereign! 

Katherine Conway well says: ‘‘It is an 
infinitely better thing tu be a sweet and 
gracious and virtuous woman than to be 
the foremost of women novelists, or poets, 
or musical composers,”’ 
adds,‘‘One may be both.”’ “What woman’s 
honor in making a book compares, for ex- 
ample, with Lady Burton’s in destroying 
one? The work of her busband’s life- 
time, which he wrought with good iutent, 
and whose use he, living, might have 
been able to limit and direct aright, could 
only have pandered to evil in the hands 
of sensational and unscrupulous publish- 
ers. So it went up in the tlames, and the 
thirty thousand guineas—a sore tempta- 
tion to her utter poverty—with it, a burnt 
offering for the departed sou). Some 


But she wisely 





New Books for Young and Old 


The Best for Christmas Gifts 





The Sea Wolf, by Jack Londor. 1.10 
The Prodigal Son, by Hall C: 1.10 
The Masqueraders, by Katheri 

SE Wen cccccccnccccene ‘ 1.10 


Hope Hathaway, by Frances Par- 
ker, 8 large illustrations, by Russell, 
free with each copy............+..- 1.10 


Beverly of Graustark, sequel to 
Graustark, by George Barr McCutch- 
Gu ich eb iccdvsvudconsdecccegssssanes 1.10 


Double Harness, by Anthony Hope 1.10 
The Prospector, by Ralph Connor. 1.10 
The Seeker, by Harry Leon Wilson. 1.10 


My Lady Laughter, by Dwight Til- 
SN cites sedeabncedasabnadseesvauvess 1.10 


The Secood Mrs. Jim, by Stephen 
‘ 


SS a Sd kneureecesessevesceroeecess c 
The Sorrows of the Sap’ed, by 
James Jeffrey Roche...............+ 10 
John Gilley, Maine farmer and fish- 
erman, by Charles W. Eliot......... 60c 
Whosoever Shall Offend, by F. 
BMasiotw Orawlote.....cccccscccscvces 10 
Love Finds the Way, illustrated, 
pages bordered in colors............ 1.50 
Kitty of the Roses, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, illustrated and colored bor- 
GOs 6.0. oh ces cescseacessanieens 1.50 
The Master’s Violin, by Myrtle 
SE 5 cb¥hons ibd oeKdRe ESV ATRCESRRNESS e 
The Love of Azalea, by Onoto Wa- 
din Beta ih eekaondRedeENChSEe> 2.00 
The American Boy's Life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, by Edward Strate- 
CN, 65 0 0000s Ve reeeeekiivedenssis 94c 





A Lass of Dorchester, by Annie M. 


SNS sauddousesbevatudécudadvadeetus 94c 
Jack Tenfield’s Star, by Martha 
PGB coin cvcetccccccscccovesseesese 94c 
Betty Wales, Freshman, by Mar- 
TEE WI 60 5060sccesccenedcosesees 94c 
Andy, by Lucille Lovell.............. 75c 
Lou, by Harriet A. Cheever.........; 94c 
Ruth Campbell’s Experiment, by 
Pe rc idacusrennsccnevvesewee 94c 
A Courier of Empire, by John H. 
btaehdvddsarencecencsccdeeue 1.10 
Winning His Way to West Point, 
by Capt. Paul B. Malone............ 94c 
Jewell’s Story Book, by Clara Lou- 
Se PR irc iteveccaeeerstceedes 10 
Under the Mikado’s Flag, by Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer...............+6+- 75c 
The Cynic’s Calendar for 1905..... 75c 
The Marvelous Land of Oz, by 
Frank Baum, author of Wizard of 
ON 60005 06.0.0 606 dn cnndess covdeceescesss 90c 
Days Serene, illustrated by Margaret 
Macdonald Pullman, size14x8 Was 
published for 6.00. Our price.... 59c 
The Story of Aunt Patience, by 
Mary D. Brine. [llustrated. Pub- 
lisher's price, 1.50 Our price..... 49c 
Victorian Songs—Lyrics of the af- 
fections and nature, collected and il- 
lustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, 
and introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
Publisher’s price 4.00. Our price. 1.50 
Grandma’s Attic Treasure, by 
Mary D. Brine, bound in»white and 
CRs 5.0.0: 0650556660 64040 dsb cer Kdar HOR 35c 








Cap’n Titus, Sketches of New Eng- 
land country folk, by Clay Emery. 
Was published for 50c. Our price 
OBDFecccvccvcccccccccccsccececsescscecs 

The Master’s Key—An electrical 
fairy Tale, by L. Frank Baum, au- 
thor of The Wizard of Oz; colored il- 


15c 


lustrations. Publishers’ price 1.50. 
ic Sececnennnatayscndéctovasse 50c 
Cudjo’s Cave, by Trowbridge........ 50c 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit, illus- 
trated in colors. Publishers’ price 
cose teddsceedesdesss 25c 


Peck’s Bad Boy, and His Pa, com- 
plete, bound incloth..... ........... 39c 
Foxy Grandpa’s Mother Goose, 


Publishers’ price 1.15. Our price.. 49c 
Father Goose, His Book, by Baum 

and Densiow. Publishers’ price 

Bee GUE PEGR. occcccccceceseesess 35c 
Walter Crane’s Picture Book, il- 

lustrated in colors. Publishers’ price 

Ree rer reer 59c 
Foxy Grandpa, complete. Publish- 

ers’ price 1.00. Our price.......... 59c 
Little Leather Breeches, and Oth- 

er Southern Rbymes, illustrated by 

Francis P. Wrightman Publishers’ 

price 1.25. Our price............+.- 25c 
The Maxims of Theodore Roose- 

Sis. Be Se cen crdiosccdacces 25c 

ee DOD os icusvesessspeante 49c 


The Flower and Gem Series, the 
Jewel Series and Coronal Se- 
ries—A collection of dainty little gift 
books, bound in white and illumin- 
ated covers, illustrated in colors with 
illuminated text in colors and gold; 
Gems from Lowell, Gems from Bry- 
ant, Gems from Emerson, Gems from 








Whittier, Gems from Holmes, Gems 
from Riley, Diamonds from Scott, 
Sapphires from Burns, Opals from 
Holmes, Pearls from Whittier, Ru- 
bies from Byron, Emeralds from 
Moore, Holly Berries from Dickens, 
Daisies from Stevenson, Roses and 
Lilies from Longfellow, Pansies from 
Shakespeare, Violets from Tenny- 
son. Each book ina box. Our spe- 
cial price 25c 


Pendennis, by Thackeray, 3 vol- 


umes, lemple edition, limp calf.... 1.45 
John Halifax, Mrs. Mulock. 2 vol- 
umes, Temple edition, limp calf.... 95< 
Pride and Prejudice, by Jane 
Austin 3 volumes, Temple edition, 
Ohba tive tevkdcdastcoswinedes 1.44 
Knights’ Half Hours With Best 
Authors, 6 volumes................ 98 
Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vol- 
umes, bound iu half leather........ 5.75 
Dickens’ Works, 15 vclumes, bound 
ff ean ee 6.75 
Shakespeare’s Works, 8 volumes, 
illustrated, good type and paper.... 1.29 
Dumas’ Works, 15 volumes, half 
DN Ba srdecisbiKadeddyivecavaues 11.25 
Bulwer’s Works, 15 volumes, half 
DE decekuspacanewknadeianee 11.25 


Thackeray’s Works, half leather... 7.50 
Life and Times of Queen Victo- 
ria, containing hundreds of illus- 
trations. reproductions of famous 
paintings in which the Queen or her 
family appeared. together with a do- 
mestic life, by Mrs. Oliphant, 4 vol- 
umes, cloth, gilt top. One time sold 
for 30.00. Our price.....ccccccess 


R. H. WHITE CoO. 














Reorganization Sale 


STOCK OF 


SOULE ART CO. 


Framed and Unframed 


At Half Price and Less 
14 MILK ST. 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING. 

















characterized his widow’s act as narrow 
and superstitious, a vandal’s depredation 
on the domain of science, and all the rest. 
But no sophistry of argument could de- 
lude the clear mind which saw on the one 
side infinitesimal gain to science; on the 








A collection of the 


sung by children 





A Musical Gitft 


FOR CHILDREN 


songs 
for generations ; 


odies gathered from an old-time 


stinct is natural with all children, and needs only just such 
an incentive as thisto develop it. There is nothing that 
will inspire keener delight in the hearts of the little ones 
than a copy of this beautiful book. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


Oliver Ditson Company 
150 Tremont St. 


of all nations that have been 
a fragrant wreath of mel- 
garden. The musical 1n- 











GRAND OPENING 


OF 
THE 


Austrian Exhibits 


DIRECT FROM THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS) ~ 


WHOSE 


GOODS RECEIVED 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal 


Will be placed on Exhibition and Sale, for a short time only, at 


172 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


A most unusual opportunity is afforded to procure the finest specimens 
of BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, and ROCK CRYSTAL TABLEWARE, 


over 
DUX IVORY 


showing 
ROYAL 


60 Different Tints and Enamels, together with the 
PORCELAINS, SALVATOR and AMPHORA 


ART PORCELAINS, etc., etc., the whole forming a collection Unique 


and Elegant for 


Christmas, New Year or Wedding Presents 
AN EARLY INSPECTION IS SOLICITED. 





other, incalculable loss to souls; and 
bravely nerved the hand to strike the 
right balance.”’ 

Katherine E. Conway is opposed to 
woman suffrage and to much which suf- 
fragists are striving to accomplish; but 
none the less, this little book may be read 
with pleasure and profit even by the most 
zealous advocates of the reform. 

H. B. B. 


EDUCATiONAL BrotH. By Frederic Al- 
lison Tupper. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeau. 1904. Price, $1.50. 


This lively little volume of educational 
comments and suggestions by the head 
master of the Brighton High School, 
Boston, is both readable and instructive. 
It is dedicated ‘to the teachers, pupils, 
and other lovers of education with whom 
my whole life has been spent.’”’ Itisa 
brave assault upon the educational fetiches 
and superstitions which exalt the letter of 
teaching at the expense its spirit. It 
points out the absurdity of the mark- 
ing system, adyocates a study of Latin as 
the universal language, discusses with | 
spirit and good seuse many burning topics 
concerning the management of school | 
studies, and is a plea for a higher civiliza- | 
tion and the poetic side of life. It ought | 
to be read by all who have at heart the | 
educational interests of our country. 

H. B. B. 








THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE. 


| 
| 

Of course, much depends on your own | 
taste in newspapers. If you want a pub- | 
lication that serves up much gore and | 
many thrills in every issue, it is money 
thrown away to buy Vhe Tribune. If, | 
however, you are looking for a daily his- 
tory of the world, carefully collated and 
sifted and presented in the most attractive 
form, you cannot make any mistake in 
reading The Tribune every day. But the 
Daily Tribune is more than a continuous 
history. It contains special articles on 
nearly every subject which is supposed to 
interest intelligent and clean-minded peo- | 
| 

| 


ple, with illuminating and instructive edi- 
torial articles and reviews of books, 
music and the drama. Just by way of | 
experiment, why don’t you invest $1 and | 
get the Daily and Sunday Tribune by mail | 
for a month? With the Sunday Tribune | 
goes a handsome Illustrated Supplement | 
and a Magazine, with colored covers, equal 
to anything sold for ten cents. 








THE DRAMA. 

TREMONT THEATRE. — Next Monday 
theatre-goers are promised a treat in the 
first presentation in Boston of George 
Ade’s comedy ‘‘The County Chairman.”’ 
The cordial reception with which this 
comedy-drama has been greeted in other 
cities bespeaks for it a welcome here. 
The 312 nights’ run of ‘*The County Chair- 
man’’ at Wallack’s last season, indicates 
that there are salient features in Mr, Ade’s 
work. Romance, sentiment and humor 
may well be imagined, and all are happily 
intermingled. 


CaAsTLE SQuARE.—Sheridan’s brilliant 
comedy, **The School for Scandal,’ will be 
presented next week. It has not been 
seen in Boston since its production at the 
Castle Square three years ago, and the 
changes in the company will bring forward 
an entirely new cast. Much interest will 
be felt in the first appearance here of Lil- 
lian Kemble as Lady Teazle. Souvenir 








bonbons given at Monday matinée, 


NOYES 


The 


USEFUL 


Christmas Gifts 


FIFTY CENTS TO FIFTY DOLLARS 


Newest Selections from London, 


BROS. 


Paris, Vienna. 





Men’s Cravats 
English Squares 
Ascots and De Join- 
villes 
Four-in-Hand Scarfs 
Irish Linen Handker- 
chiefs ee a 
French Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs with col- 
ored border.. , 
Silk Handkerchiefs 
Dress Mufflers 
Negligee Shirts 
Evening Dress Shirts 
Hosiery, Cotten 
Hosiery, Fine Lamb’s 
Wool oa 50c to 3.50 
Hosiery, Silk....... 2.00 to 6.75 
Underwear, every quality, size 
and price. 
Blanket Wraps, for the nursery, 
sick room and bath, for men, 
women and children 2.75 to 50.00 
Students’ Study Coats, Smoking 
Jackets, House Coats, Long 
Gowns and Wraps...6.50 to 50.00 
Men’s and Women’s Storm 
Coats ... 15.00 to 35.00 
Shaker Sweaters 2.00 to 6.00 


NOYES 


Washington and 


$1.00 to 7.50 
1.00 to 4.50 


1.35 to 4 50 
50c to 3.00 


25e to 3.75 


50c to 2.50 
50c to 3.00 
1.00 to 9.00 
1.50 to 4.00 
1.50 to 6.00 
50c to 3.50 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








Steamer Rugs............. $6.50 to 50.00 
Auto Ulsters, Vests, Leather 
Jackets and Caps. 
Fownes’ Gloves—Men’s, Young 
Men’s and Ladies’ 





Men and Cadet Sizes—Hand 
sewn .. WIT F 1.50 
Better ones .2.00to 3.00 


Fur-Lined Gloves, Wool- Lined 
Gloves, Scotch Wool Gloves, 
for street and driving............ 

ie aaeaboits 75ec to 12.00 

Pajamas, cotton, wool ard silk 

: . 2.50 to 35.00 

Ladies’ Hosiery, lisle thread, 
cotton and silk 50c to 

Ladies’ Stocks, great variety 

BRC ee 1.00 to 10.00 

Ladies’ Belts 1.00 to 7.50 

Umbrellas and Walking Sticks, 
great variety 1.00 to 35.00 

Scarf Pins and Sleeve Links, 
in plated and solid gold 
cae as . 100 to 25.00 

Hair Brushes, Military Brushes 
Soaps and Perfumes, Golf 
Clubs, Golf Balls, Golf Bags, 

Golf Gloves, Golf Hose and 
Golf Jackets. 

Men's Vests, street wear and 
evening dress. 2 50 to 7.50 

Ready-to-Wear Shirt Waists, 
for ladies . 3.560 to 17.50 


BROS. 


Summer Streets, 


7.50 











OUR stock of GLOVES for CHRISTMAS is 
They 
makers, perfect in fit and quality, and correct in 
Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont Street. 


very complete. 


style. 





are from the _ best 
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